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PARIS GARDEN AND CHRIST CHURCH, 
BLACKFRIARS. 


This historically interesting and important part 


) of London would, I think, bear a little opening up, 


and this I propose to do in a sort of review of the 
only work known to me specially devoted to the 
subject. 

The title in full is as follows :— 

“The Manor of Old Paris Garden. An historical ac- 
count of the Parish of Christ Church, Surrey, shewing 
how it was formerly a copyhold manor, and then became 
a parish, separated from the united parishes of St Mar- 
geret’s and St. Mary (Magdalen) Overy’s, Southwark : 
explaining how portions of the manor of Paris Garden 
became separated and enfranchised, and the property of 
© different owners, and (by the map of the parish annexed 
to this account) showing in colours what portions of the 
manor and parish are still copyhold, With mention of 
tome places of interest in the parish, which existed 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, but have long since 
disappeared, By Joseph Meymott, Steward of the 
Manor. Printed for private circulation. 1881. Pp. 64. 
With illustrations,” 

This book, printed by the copyholders, came 
into my hands in 1881 in exchange for a copy of 
‘Old Southwark and its People.’ As my custom 
has been for many years to read carefully and 
make notes upon all matters relating to South- 
| wark history, so I did here. 

I found at once that the historical part was, so 





to speak, full of errors, and that certainly this part 
of the book could not be relied upon. Assuming 
that the copyholders, many of them notable and 
well to do, would not permit so imperfect a work 
concerning their district to go forth upon their 
authority, I promptly put in order some of the 
characteristic errors, and in a friendly way offered 
to arrange them for printing as corrections, to be 
placed at the end of each copy in hand, and for 
any other person known to have a copy. The late 
steward, an able man, was much too ill for this 
work, even had it been brought to his notice. 

I have not a word to say as to the parts of the 
book relating to the business of the manor; not 
being a copyholder, I have no knowledge of it. 

It is now 1887, and as the book is still issued 
precisely as at first, this review appears to be called 
for. 

Preliminary remarks :— 

Paris Garden, fairly represented in the present 
Christ Church parish, consisted of about a hundred 
acres. It was the hide of Widefleet ; not that a 
hide always represented a hundred acres. The 
parish is ninety-five, and was, or is, defined by a 
continuous stream, later on a sewer, the whole 
space remotely resembling a horseshoe, its open 
base line at the Thames, with, now, Blackfriars 
Bridge a little east of the centre of this base. 

After the Conquest this land fell to one of the 
Conqueror’s soldiers, Robert Marmion, and was by 
his son, of the same name, given to the prior and 
monks of the newly founded priory of Bermondsey. 
The legend goes that he was visited by St. Bridget, 
a stalwart saint, who so beat him with her crozier 
that he was ‘‘ persuaded” to give it to the church. 

The prior and monks to whom it was given in 
1113 granted it to the Knights Templars in 1166. 
It appears that the Templars constituted part of 
Paris Garden as a chapelry, the people crossing 
the Thames in a barge to worship at the Temple 
Church until “the barge was drowned.” 

The Knights Templars cruelly abolished, the 
place came to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 

It was granted in 1420 to the Duke of Bedford 
as “firmarius,” or farmer of the district. It now 
became a sort of sanctuary or privileged place for 
any, even debtors, felons, and misdemeanants, so 
long as they kept the ordinances made by the Duke 
of Bedford. The Hospitallers in their turn de- 
prived, the prior taking Kilburn and yielding this 
to the king, it is granted by him as dowry to Queen 
Jane. Passing to Queen Elizabeth, she grants it 
to her relative Lord Hunsdon and others, 

By them the demesne lands and manor house 
were conveyed to Thomas Cure, the subject of the 
well-known clever epitaph yet at St. Saviour’s. 

The copyhold part of the manor passed to certain 
other persons, trustees for copyholders for a term 
of two thousand years, from whose successors the 
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copyholders, using certain ceremonies, take to this 
day. In the particulars of a sale of one of these 
copyholds now, notice is given that it confers, 
among other privileges, a vote for the eastern 
division of Surrey. I had the pleasure of dining 
with the copyholders at one of their manorial 
gatherings, and I could not desire to meet a plea- 
santer, more genial, or more business-like set of 
men. But to their book. A map or plan of the 
manor dated 1627 is prefixed. The map, copy of 
the original presented by my friend Mr. Marsland, 
now in the Guildhall Library, came out of some 
nefarious project of James I. for raising money, 
under the guise of inquiring into titles. (See Man- 
ning and Bray, ‘ Surrey,’ vol. iii. p. 531, as to this 
point.) 

In the centre of the map copy the editor de- 
ciphers some words implying encroachment as 
** Meroched in hortus.” The words are “ incroched 
ut dicitur.” Again, we are told that “‘ the Domes- 
day Book account of Bermondsey is much too long 
for more than a glimpse.” It is but eleven short 
lines, twice the extent of the apology for its absence, 
and might well have been printed. “ Barmonde- 
say” should be Bermundeseye. 

Dates are all awry. For instance :— 

P. 2. For “1371” read 1373; for “1390, 14 
Rich. II.,” read 1380/1, 4 Rich. II.; for “surrender 
of Bermondsey Abbey, 1536,” read January, 29 
Hen. VIII., 1537/8 ; and in the same paper, John 
Attilburgh was not sixty-fourtb, but sixty-seventh 
prior. 

P. 3 it is stated : “ Of the internal history of the 
Abbey but little is now known, the annals being 
nearly all Jost”; but in the preface to these very 
Bermondsey annals, published by order of the 
Master of the Rolls in 1866, Mr. Luard says, 
p. xxxvi: ‘‘As a history of the Monastery the 
annals are in some respects very complete, giving 
a list of priors and abbots from its foundation, full 
details of land, houses,” &c. The book, now before 
me, is, indeed, full of remarkably interesting de- 
tails, and as interesting mistakes. 

P. 9. “St. Olave’s, Tooley Street, built by King 
Olaf.” Not so; it was built some time after, and 
dedicated to him. For further knowledge of the 
history of Godwin, Harold, and others, we are re- 
ferred to Bulwer’s novel, “‘ Harold, the Last of 
the English,’ and other works.” 

P. 10. “The City of London obtains by Acts 
5th and 6th Edward VI., 1553, confirmation of its 
ancient title to the Borough of Southwark, upon 
payment of 1,147/. 2s. 1d. annually to the Crown.” 
The facts are: 4 Edward VI., 1551, the king 
grants a charter of Southwark, with certain excep- 
tions, to the City upon one payment of 6471. 2s. 1d, 
saving also an old charge of 10. 

P.11. “The Borough of Southwark did, and 
still does (1881), consist of eight parishes,” naming 
them. This is altogther incorrect ; the size of the 




















borough and the number of its parishes have 
varied as time has gone on. ‘‘ The old borough 
comprised the parishes of St. George the Martyr, 
St. John, St. Olave, St. Thomas, and St. Saviour’s,” 
The new borough, the same, with the addition of 
Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, Christ Church, and the 
Clink liberty of the parish of St. Saviour’s 
(Boundary Commission, 1868). 

P. 13. The “ priory of St. Mary Overy surrendered 
1536, 28 Hen. VIII.” The Act did not refer to the 
surrender, but to the enlargement of tbe church. 
yard of St. Margaret’s ~hich was in the highway 
of Southwark. The surrender was 1537-8 ; quite 
completed, 1539-40 (?), 31 Hen. VIII. 

P. 14. “ William Horn, Bishop of Winchester, 
died 1580,” should be Robert Horne, died 1579, 

P. 16. ‘‘ Beaun’s” map should be Braun’s, and 
the dates are mixed. 

P, 24. “Older books, 1546,” referring to the 
manor records and documents, “are almost un- 
intelligible.” It is perhaps not too much to ask 
the copyholders to submit these, as well as the 
contents of the strong box at Hopton’s Almshouses, 
containing a lease of the leaguer temp. Queen 
Elizabeth and other interesting documents, to an 
expert, or to the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion. 

P. 43. ‘*The Globe playhouse must have been 
built previous to the year 1563.” The correct date 
is thirty-six years after, 1599. 

P. 45. “ The terrible slaughter” in 1582, when 
about ‘ 1,000” persons were at the Bear Garden 
at its fall, was eight persons killed. 

P, 53. “ Mr. Thorpe,” in the map of 1627“ was a 
mere tenant of a copyholder.” Ina return made 
soon after he is ‘‘ head landlord.” 

It will be seen that the errors are of many kinds, 

P. 53. The editor states : ‘‘ I have not been able 
to ascertain the origin of the name of Old Barge 
House Stairs.” This is curious, as coming from 
the steward of the manor; the particulars are in 
books commonly to be got at. It was of old the 
place where the king’s barges were kept. ‘“‘In a 
survey made 1652, the late king’s barge-house, on 
the Bankside bordering on the Thames,” is men- 
tioned as “a building of timber covered with tile, 
65 ft. by 26, out of repair, and valued at 8/. per 
ann.” Barge-masters and the king’s watermen 
commonly enough resided close at hand on the 
Bankside. 

I hope to say something more upon the “ Lea- 
guer,” the “Swan,” Marshall’s bequest, and the 
founding the parish of Christ Church, the old 
sporting houses, Bunyan’s preaching, and how the 
old name came to be Paris Garden. 

As to the modern parts, it is but just to say that 
the book contains much useful information. 

I have not commented upon the omission of 
much interesting matter which might reasonably 
have been expected to form part of such a book, 
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coming from such a body ; but perhaps, as it is 
pot too late, a work corrected, enlarged, and 
worthy of the copyholders may be undertaken. 
I would say that I am not looking for that 
which would doubtless be a most interesting occu- | 
jation to me; my seventy-six years forbid that. 
All the same, I would help if the copyholders 
adopt the motto, “ It were well done if it were done 

quickly,” provided always that I am asked. 
Wituiam Rexpte, | 


THE BALGUY FAMILY OF STAMFORD, 
CO. LINCOLN 
(Continued from p, 145.) 

In 1633, doubtless for “examplesake,” we find Mr. 
John Balguy laying an information against Richard 
Butcher, the town clerk (afterwards the writer of 
the first history or survey of the borough, 1644, the 
rarest of all), for using language questioning the 
king’s prerogative, offensive to himself (the Re- 
corder), and generally reflecting upon the body 
corporate, a breach in the manners of one who 
should know better and have set a better example 
The particulars of the case (as follows) is taken from 
vol. ccli. of State Papers, Dom. Ser., Car. I., thus 
endorsed, “‘ 1633, Noveb. 27, M" Balgei’s informa- 


aly 
tion against M* Butcher of Stamford.” It is 
headed :-— 


Concerning Rich. Butcher y! Towne Clark 
& an Innkeep the 

1, See y* Indictm', H. Deth's confessio’, Rich, Butcher's 
etifict?—ffor p'fering an Indictm' of Periury against 
John Tompson, a constable, because (by practice with 
Heury Dethe, a Com’on brewer) Tompson, contrary to 
his oath as freeman, had without y* Alderman’s leave in 
formed y* Eurle of Stamford & other Comission" of 
suprent«ndency for Stemford that y*® said Henry Deth, 
a Justice of pexce, had revyled y* sayd Constable w* ill 
words because he stayed 2 droves of cattell y' on a Sun- 
day passed through y' (’) p’ish contrary to y® Stattute. 
This practize was on purpose to prevent any complaints 
to y* sail Comission of y® divorders within y°® Towne, 
ffor if these y‘ informe y* Comission shalbe indicted of 
periury none dare complaine 

2. Tho. Woodfeyle & Joh. Smith.—After y° first Indict- 
mt was quashed y* said Butcher did threaten to prferre 
another Indictm' against y* said Constable for y* eame 
offence and to have it prooed. 

3. Joh. Smith.—ffor vsing ecornfull & revyling speeches 
against all suris of p'sons from y* highest to y* lowest, 
sparing none, neither Earls, Bishops, or others, against 
the King's p*rogative, 

4. Geo. Nicolaon. — ffor eaying y® King by Magn’ 
Charta ought not to fetch up any man by a messeng™, 
and )' he had p’mised y® contrary. 


of Stam ford, 


Agamst the gov ment of y. Kingdome, 

§. Joh, Silut.—ffor saying that Stamford, Xc., 

well governd as y* p' liam! (of wise men y' should be) ere 
governd y* Kingdome. 

Against ye Recorder. 

6. Joh. Smith,—ffor abusing y* Recorder in his cupps, 

ca'ling for a cup of Balguy, & then (as it were checking 

himselfe) saying, Nay, we may not call it a cup of Balguy, 

for then we p'ticulize men’s p’sons, & y* law will lay hold 


was a8 


}on ue, 


But we will call ita cup of y* first Edition of 
Rott Belly, & then lett them make it what they can. 
7. Joh, Smith.—ffor practising wt» Jo, Smyth falsely 


| to accuse y® Recorder as if he had by threats p’cured Jo, 


Smyth to subscribe his hand falsely to accuse Butcher, 
wc ypon examinac’on by y® Earle of Exeter did appeare 
otherwise, & y' Butcher had laboured Smyth falsely to 
accuse y® Recorder. 

8. See ye Indictmt.—His insufficiency to be a Towne 
Clarke will appeare by reading of ye Indictmt of 
p iury, which is very false lattin & riduculous, & also for 
y' himselfe beinge a victual’ he doth greatly vpon all 
occasions countenance y* like offenders.’ 

This ebullition of feeling led to the town clerk’s im- 
prisonment by order of the Council, and to effect 
his liberation therefrom we have in vol. cclx., 
State Papers, Domestic Series, his submission :— 
“Whereas I, Richard Butcher, of Stamford, in the 
County of Lincoln, have been lately convented before the 
Lords of his Maties most hono”’ privy Councell for divers 
misdemeanots by mee committed, as by an order thereof 
made by their Lo'* the seaventh day of ffebruary last 
past msy appeare, And whereas | have carryed myselfe 
very offensively in words toward the Right hono* Willm, 
Earle of Exeter, & his Deputy Recorder of Stamford 
aforesaid, for that they have endeavoured the suppression 
of some disorders wthin the said Towne. I dve hereby 
declare that I am heartily sorry for all my said offences, 
and in all humble manner | doe submitt myselfe to the 
said Earle of Exeter most humbly beseeching him to 
accept of my submission and to be my mediator to the 
Lords of the Councell for my enlargement out of prison 
wherein I doe worthily suffer. And I doe hereby faith- 
fully p'mise that for the future time I will not onely be 
orderly in my tongue & accons, butt also vpon all occa- 
sions J wilbe really forward to advance his Maties ser- 
vice. And I will also demeane myself respectively ynto 
the Magistrates & officers of the said Towne of Stamford 
accordi: g to my duty wthout just offence to any. In 
testimony whereof I have to this my submission sub- 
scribed my hand the Nineteenth day of ffebruary, Anno 
D’ni 1633(4), p. me Richard Butcher, Subscribed in 
the pisence of Robert Lord. Johis Hawes.” 

This document is thus endorsed, ‘‘ Mr, Butcher’s 
submission.” On November 9, 16 Car. I., it was 
ordered and agreed at a common hall that there 
shall be taken up at interest the sum of 1001. for 
the discharge of some debts, which are now called 
in, as named by Mr. Cholmley.* 

In a list of those resident in the respective 
parishes of Stamford, c. 1641, liable to have soldiers 
quartered upon them I find, under St. George's, 
the name of ‘Mt Balguey”; and in that of 1647/8, 
“ Mtis Sence Ballguey, of the same parish.” 

On the resignation of John (Cecil, fifth Baron 
Burghley, and fourth), Earl of Exeter, recorder of 
the borough, John Balgey, Esq., “as « man learned 
in the lawe,” was, at a common hall Aug. 30, 1649, 
appointed his successor (having been previously 
elected deputy-recorder Feb, 27, 1647/8, on the 
resignation of William Montague, Esq.) at a salary 
of 4l. per annum, to be paid half-yearly by the 








* A Ricus Cholmeley, Gen., was admitted to freedom 
May 19,12 Jac. I., and ordered to p»y for hia “‘ fline 


ante festam Scti Michaelis Archangell, vs.” Corp. Reo, 
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chamberlains for the time being. In 1651 he pur- 
chased of Robert and James Harrington an estate 
at Aunby, in this county, which was sold by John 
Balguy, jun., June 14, 1672, to John Hatcher, of 
Careby, Linc., esquire, and on the marriage of one 
of the coheiresses of the latter family with 
Reynardson of Hollywell, Eeq., it passed into the 
hands of the Reynardsons, and is still retained by 
them. 

On August 25, 1653, Mr. Balguy was elected 
“a capitall burgesse or one of the com’on counsell ” 
of this borough, in the place of Thos, Norris, a 
capital burgess, lately (Jan. 27, 1652/3) elected a 
comburgess in the place of Edw. Camock, gent., 
a comburgess, lately deceased. Mr. Balguy did 
not long retain his seat in the council chamber, 
as I find this minute entered in the books of the 
hall :— 

“At this hall [Oct. 6, 1653], John Balgey, Esq., lately 
chosen to be a capitall burgesse, or one of the com’on 
counsell of this towne, at his owne speciall request is dis- 
missed from the place of a capitall burgesse, & John 
Butcher is elected to bea capitall burgesse, or one of the 
com’on counsell of this towne, in his place.” 

On February 17, 1653/4 the hall appointed Mr. 
Balgey, Mr. Cammocke, and Mr, Alderman (Robt. 
Wilson, gent.) as a deputation to wait upon my 
Lord of Exeter “ to sollicite for a lease of the house 
called the Guild Hall.” Mr. Balguy’s name is 
again brought into prominence, which cannot 
better be explained, as the matter was deemed of 
such importance as to be reported to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, than to give the following 
entry from the books of the hall :— 

**1654, Oct, 26. Robert Wilson, gent., Alderman, It 
was reported to the hall that on the previous 6t> July, 
Mr. John Weaver [of North Luffenham, Rutland, a 
benefactor to the poor of this town] was elected member 
of Parliament of [for] Stamford, at which hall all the 
first and second company p'sent with other freemen 
voted for Mr. Weaver, but one of the comburgesses 
voted for Mr. Balguy, Recorder, and one of the second 
[company] voted for Mr, Jeremy Cole. Mr. Alderman 
returned Mr, Weaver as member, Mr. Alderman was 
summoned to appeare before the committee of privileges 
concerning the returne, and as competent witnesses 
who were present at the last court were to appeare, it 
was thought just and reasonable that the rydinge charges 
as well of the said Mr, Wilson as of such witnesses who 
shall be thought fitt to goe to London to testifye herein 
be borne and payed out of the publique revenues of this 
co*porason.” 

The municipal records are silent as to the result 
of the inquiry; but as Mr. Weaver was in high 
favour with the ruling powers, it is reasonable to 
presume that it “blew over,” or at all events 
nothing of an unpleasant character ensued. We 
now come to the closing scene of the learned and 
worthy recorder’s connexion with our ancient 
borough in his official capacity; let us hope not 
socially or friendly towards its inhabitants. Ata 
meeting of the hall, March 7, 1660/1, is an entry 





“Whereas John Balgey, esq., recorder of this borough, 
hath discharged that employment for many years past 
with fidelity, and as the Earl of Exeter's ancesstor having 
been recorders of the same successively, Mr. Balgey, by 
letter sent to Mr. Langton (Town Clerk), hath desired 
to resign the same, to the intent that the Earl may be 
elected,” 


The letter I append :— 


Mr. Lanetox,—I heard lately that Mr. Alderman 
(Daniel Thorogood) and some of the comburgesses have 
been wt the Right Honourable the Earle of Exeter and 
desired his Lo’? to be theire recorder, Had I known 
thereof I should have beene eo far from opposinge such 
their desires that I should willingly have joyned wt 
them. However, I do request you to let them know that 
I shall readily resign my interest in the place that his 
Lo’? may be elected upon a shure tytle, we> otherwise 
cannot be so well effected; I beinge admitted their 
p’sent recorder by the free election and at the request 
of the then alderman (wen was Mr, Robt Camacke) and 
the then comburgesses. That this may be related unto 
Mr, Alderman and the rest of the comburgesses at the 
hall when it shall be seasonable and so entered as an 
order upon my resignacon is the request of 

Yor asaured ffriend, 

March 6°, 1650(1). Jo. Bauary, 


Jobn Baulguy (of what place is not stated) by 
will desires:— 


“Body to be buried in or near the sepulture of my 


late dear wife if with convenience it may be so, I be- 
queath to the poor of the parish of St. Georges in Stam- 
ford the yearly sum of 40s., issuing out of lands in 
Awneby, to have continuance for 20 years after my 
decease, to be distributed every lords day, except the 
first lords day in every month, at which time the poor 
have better relief by the provision of the Right Hon 
David, late Earl of Exeter, and the lady Elizabeth, 
Countess Dowager of Exeter, his late wife, among 12 
poor people of that parish where most need shall be, 
which are of good behaviour and not vicious, to each a 
penny loaf of good bread and good assize, the allowance 
included, the persons to be nominated by my heir if 
living in Stamford, and in hia absence by the inhabitants 
in the house where I now dwell and the overseers of the 
poor at the close of the morning service, Whereas my 
good mother, Mra. Alice Balguy, by will gave 4/. to the 
poor of the parish of St, George, to be disposed of as I 
shall think fit, I declare I have fully satisfied that by 
giving 20s. a year since her death. To the poor of the 
parish of Castle Bytham, where I was born [his father, 
Thos. Balguy, was also born here, September 16,1562), 
5l., whereof a full third part to be given to the poor of 
Aunby and another third part to the poor of Holywell, 
where my said mother was born, To the poor of the 
other four parishes of Stamford and that of St. Martina, 
51., and I desire that Mr. Alderman would be pleased to 
direct the distribution. To my daughter Susan, 400/., 
and 10/. per. ann, for maintenance. To my daughter 
Bassano, 20/., she having had her portion on marriage, 
To every grandchild, 10/. To my daughter Johanna King, 
201. Allowed sister Sence, 6. per ann. from Swine meadow 
in Deeping, I declare she is to receive the full benefit, 
also the little house in the parish of St. George in which 
cozen Fras, Wingfield lately dwelt, also the Tenter close 
to keep a cow, 5 r. of meadow in Plash meadow, and the 
little barn and backside by the water gate in Stamford 
[as she died in her brother's lifetime, testator declared 
this bequest to be void]. To my nephew, Thomas 
Balguy, 10/. per. ann. for 8 years after my decease ; and 





placing on permanent record that 


to his [Thomas’s}] brother Adolphus, 50s. p.a, for 17 
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rs after my dec. To my two neices Elizabeth and 

ary, 10/. p.a. for their education. The greater part | 
of my estates I have given by indenture, on trust for the | 
carrying out of my will to the Rt. Honble. Edward, Lord 
Montague, of Boughton, and others. My son Jobn is | 
bound to serve Mr. Widnell, and I allow him for his | 
maintenance, 2(/. p.a. Desires him to be diiligent, and 
make all the advance he can, and when out of his term 
to settle in Graye’s Inn, where I have admitted him, to | 
oceupy his father’s chamber there, and to have the use 
of his law books. Should my said son give way to evil | 
course of living. and does not reform before the age of | 
$0 (but hopes better), I desire that my trustees, Lord 
Edw. Mont»gue, John Harrington, of Boothby, esq., and 
my good brother in law, to give all my lands in Aunby, 
Carlby, and Essendine, to my daughters, and said son 
only to have my lands in Stamford and Uffington, To 
my con Mr. Thos. King, 5/., and appoints daughter 
Susan sole extx. Sealed with my seal of arms, 16 Sept., 
1657. Witnesses thereto, Willm. Panke, Anty. Sharpe, 
Hannah Metcalfe, and Anne Arnold.” 

In a codicil testator bequeathed rings of the 
respective value attached to the following relatives 
and friends, viz. :— 

“To Lord Edw. Montague, 3/,; John Harrington, of 
Boothby, eeq., 2/.; Jno, Onely, eeq., my old friend, 22. ; 
brother Andr. Bassano, 2/. (dead); son King, 2/.; 
brother Jno. Hall, Mr. Browne, Mr. Richardson, neices 
Mary, Katherine, and Elizabeth Downes, each one of a 
mark value ; good sister Anne Bassano, 2/.; and to each 
grandchild one of a mark value; and to Mr. Henry Lancby 
and bis wife, 20s, p.a. for 21 years afterfmy dec. if they 
live so long.” 

Proved November 3, 1662, in P.C.C., by “daughter 
Susan (Reg. Laud. 136). 

Son John named in father’s will was admitted 
to the freedom of the borough March 23, 1660/1, 
being the last time that I find the name in the 
municipal records, and was no doubt the Jobn 
Balguy who subsequently sold the Aunby estate 
to John Hatcher, Esq. Justin Simpson, 

Stamford. 

(To be continued.) 





WILLIAM PENOYER AND HARVARD COLLEGE, 


Among the early benefactors of Harvard College 
was William Penoyer, an English gentleman, who 
by will dated May 20, 1670, left a rent charge 
upon a “‘ messuage in Norfolke” for the mainten- 
ance of “two fellowes and two schollars,” who 
were to be educated at “‘ the Colledge called Cam- 
bridge Colledge in New England.” On the first 
day of August, 1671, a copy of the will was laid 
before the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, and the clause relating to the scholarships 
which the testator wished to found was copied into 
the College Book, which contains the records of the 
corporation meetings. As this clause alone was 
copied from the will, the residence of Penoyer is 
not given, It appears from the transcript which is | 
extended in the records of the college that one of | 
the scholarships thus founded was to be given, if | 
possible, to some descendant of Robert Penoyer, | 








| the beneficiaries. 


| ** messuage in Norfolke.” 


and the other to some student from “the Colony 
of Nox, or of late called New Haven Colony.” 

From the records of the Corporation of Harvard 
College it appears that in the subsequent assign- 
ment of the Penoyer annuities, students from “the 
Colony of Nox” were occasionally numbered among 
For instance, the following is 
from the record of a meeting of the Corporation 
held September 3, 1694:— 

“Whereas y* Treasurer has lately rec'd of Mr. 


| Penoyer’s money about y* summe of seventy pounds in 


N.E. Money; seven pounds of y® said money being for- 
merly ordered to be paid to Mr, Noadiah Russell, for- 
merly a Newhaven Scholar ; It is now ordered that y°® 
Remainder of y* said monies, ten pounds, be paid to Mr, 
Wakeman [belonging to y* Colony of Nox],” &c, 
The apparent difficulty in the arithmetic of the 
record is probably due to a conversion into sterling. 
Another reference to a student from Nox is to be 
found in the records under date of January 4, 
1720/1, when a“ part of Mr. Penoyer’s legacy ” 
was awarded to “Sr. Gold, of the Colony of Nox.” 
The Colony of Nox is not mentioned, so far as I 
know, in any historical publication which treats of 
the early history of Connecticut. Being desirous 
of finding out the meaning of the phrase, I wrote to 
several gentlemen who are especially familiar with 
that topic. None of my correspondents could 
help me. Returning to the records of the college, 
I examined them still further, and found another 
transcript of the Penoyer will, in which the phrase 
‘the Colony of Nox, or of late called New Haven 
Colony, was repeated word for word. In the 
margin of the record, opposite this second entry of 
the will, in a different handwriting from that of 
the person who made the main record, are the 
words, “‘Now or of late called New Haven 
Colony.” The date when this entry was made 
does not appear, but from the appearance of the 
ink it must have been many years ago. The writer 
was evidently of opinion that the language used in 
the original will was “of the Colony, now or of 
late, called New Haven Colony.” New Haven had 
in 1662 been included in the charter granted to 
Connecticut. It would have been perfectly natural 
in 1670 to say “now or of late called New Haven.” 
The same carelessness which converted “ Now” 
into “Nox” might have inserted the superfluous 
“of” before ‘‘now.” If we accept this theory— 
and it certainly seems plausible—it will account 
for the fact that the ‘‘ Colony of Nox” has no- 
where been heard of except in the records of 
Harvard College. It will also explain why no 
mention is made of the colony in those records 
except in the Penoyer will and in connexion with 
the distribution of the income received from the 
It involves, however, 
the hypothesis that the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, even so late as fifty years after 
the date of the will, deliberately kept alive the fic- 
tion that New Haven Colony was called “ the 
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Colony of Nox,” in order to keep on their records 
evidence that they were following the prescribed 
wishes of the testator, 

The original will, ifin existence, would probably 
settle the question as to whether this hypothesis 
must stand. There may be other methods of de- 
termining this point which will suggest themselves 
to your readers. Will you kindly give this com- 
munication a place in your columns, and invoke 
assistance from those who can aid in settling the 
origin of the “‘ Colony of Nox”? 

Ayprew McFartanp Davis, 

Cambridge, Maas., U.S, 


Cuatous Worps AND Parasges In QuARLES’s 
*Vircin Wipow.’— 

Snout-faire (adj.).—In Francis Quarles’s ‘ The 
Virgin Widow’ (1656): “She’s snout faire,” i. ¢., 
handsome, good-looking (I. i. p. 4). The only 
other instance of this word I can find is in Nares, 
from ‘The Masque of the Twelve Months,’ where 
it is used as a substantive: “ How? What? Lady 
Pigwiggin, th’ only snoutfaire of thé fairies.” 

Curtaine lectures.—“ I have pawn’d already her 
tuftaffaty Peticote...... for which I have had already 
two curtaine Lectures, and a black and blue eye ” 
(II, i. p. 18), The earliest use of this phrase given 
in Nares is from Dryden. 

Bivious.— 

Beneath the burthen of a divious brest 
(IIL. i. p. 36), 
where bivious seems to mean ‘‘ hesitating between 
two courses.” 

Qualcoms.—* A man of rare Qualcoms, and 
singular imperfections” (LV. i. p. 38). Qualcoms 
here seems to mean “ qualities.” 

Greazxe my fist =to bribe. —“ Greaze my fist with 
a Tester or two, and ye shall find it in your 
penny-worths” (LV. i. p. 40). The more common 
form of this expression was ‘‘to grease in the 
fist.” Nares quotes (sub voce) from ‘ Greene’s 
Quip,’ &c., Harl. Mise. v. 411, “ Did you not 
grease the sealers of Leadenhall throughly in the 
fiste?” 

Jemper (a coined word ?).—‘‘He would so 
simper, and so jemper” (LV. i. p. 44). 

Gloit = gloat.—* Would so gloit, and cast sheeps 
eyes at her” (LV. i. p. 44). 

Puppy-nos’'d.—* But I, like a puppy-nos’d fool, 
follow’d my Mother’s directions, and cry’d Nofor- 
sooth” (LV. i. p. 45). Compare ‘ Tempest’ (II. ii. 
158, 159), “I shall laugh myself to death at this 
puppy-headed monster.” 

Hud’s or Hudd’s.—Here are three instances of 
this curious form of oath, which I have not found 
elsewhere: “ Huds lifelykins” (=God’s life?) 
(1V.i. p.47); “Hudds wookers” (=God’s hooks?) 
(V. i. p.58); “ Huds diggers” (==God’s fingers?) 
(V. i. p. 59). This curious form may have been 
used by the author in order to avoid the act of 





James I. against the use of God’s name and pro 
fane oaths in plays. 

Hottitotty (=hoitytoity ?), i. ¢., disturbance. —“ [ 
think the Moon’s i’ th’ Hottitotty, and all the 
loving Planicles are in conjunction” (V. i. p. 58), 

Mullitted.—‘* Her ladiships browes must be 
mullitted” (V. i. p.57). This word does not 
seem to be given in any dictionary. It is eyi- 
dently formed from mullets, small pincers for curl. 
ing the hair. 

Emplty-pannell’d = empty -stomached. — “ My 
hawk has been empty-pannell'd these three houres” 
(V. i. p. 57). The ‘Imperial Dictionary ’ (sub voce) 
gives “Pannel, the stomach of a hawk.” Neither 
Nares nor Halliwell gives this word. 

F. A, Marsuatt. 
8, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Cart-WHEEL aT Tivotr. (See 7S. ii. 120.)— 
In reference to your editorial note (‘ Notices to 
Correspondents’) at this reference, respecting the 
famous cart-wheel in the rock at Tivoli and Mrs, 
Piozzi’s remark that inferences had been drawn 
from it in her time concerning the antiquity of the 
earth from the time that it would probably require 
to petrify a wooden object of the kind, perhaps it 
may interest some of your readers to be informed 
of the subsequent fate of the said cart-wheel, 
There was a great inundation of the Arno at 
Tivoli in November, 1826, and it would seem that 
this must have washed the wheel (or what was 
then left of it) away, for Sir Charles Lyell, describ- 
ing what he saw when there in 1828 (‘ Principles of 
Geology,’ twelfth edition, vol. i. p. 402), says :— 

“T was shown, in the upper part of the travertin, the 
hollow left by a cart-wheel, in which the outer circle 
and thespokes had been decomposed, and the spaces which 
they filled left void. It seemed tome at the time impos- 
sible to explain the position of this mould, without sup- 
posing that the wheel was imbedded before the lake was 
drained; but Sir R. Murchison suggests that it may 
have been washed down by a flood into the gorge ia 
modern times, and then incrusted with calcareous tufs 
in the same manner as the wooden beam of the church 
of St. Lucia was swept down in 1826 and stuck fast in 
the Grotto of the Syren, where it still remains, and will 
eventually be quite imbedded in travertin,” 

W. T. Lywy, 

Blackheath. 


I have been able to verify the quotation which, 
in ‘ Answers to Correspondents,’ Thiouses 7, you 
state referred to the duration, and not rotation, of 
the world. It would be curious to ascertain how 
such an idea could have arisen :— 

“ And should I be charged with obtruding trifles on 
the public, I might reply that the meanest animals pre- 
served in amber become of value to those who form 
collections of natural history ; that the fish found in 
Monte Bocca serve as proofs of sacred writ; and that 
the cart-wheel stuck in the rock of Tivoli is now found 
> 163) in computing the rolation of the earth ” (vol. i. 
p. ‘ 

D, C. CarmicHakt, 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Mr. J. A. Froupe anv Irevanp.—In a letter 
onthe Irish question to an American friend, pub- 
lished in the newspapers in the early part of June 
last, the above distinguished historian writes : 
“To lose Ireland would have been fatal to us. A 
Catholic proverb in the sixteenth century said,— 

He that would England win, 
With Ireland must begin.” 
Whence did Mr. Froude derive this proverb? It 
is not, so far as I can ascertain, quoted in his ‘ The 
English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
where—in the introduction, at all events—one 
might expect to have met with it. It will strike 
most students that it bears a very suspicious 
resemblance to a proverb undoubtedly current in 
the sixteenth century, for it is quoted by the 
greatest writer of that era,—- 
But there ’s a saying very old and true, 
If that you will France win, 
Then with Scotland first begin. 
Shakespeare, ‘ K. Henry V.,’ I. ii. 166, et seq. 
Was there an analogous proposition then common 
applicable to our sister island? In the seventeenth 
(the following) century there can be no doubt there 
was such an equivalent, for I find in James Howell's 
‘Lexicon Tetraglotton ’ (London, 1658), at the end, 
in an appendix entitled “ Divers Centuries of New 
Sayings which may serve for Proverbs to Posterity,” 
in ‘‘ The First Century,” at p. 2, the saying “ Get 
Ireland to-day and England may be thine to- 
morrow.” This proverb was quoted by Mr. G. A. 
Sala in a late ‘* Echoes of the Week,” but with no 
reference to Mr. Froude. It is true it might have 
been current in the preceding century; but was it? 
Any way there can be no harm in asking the three 
following questions: (1.) Was this the proverb 
Mr. Froude had in his mind when he quoted the 
distich? (2.) Was such a proverb, Catholic or 
otherwise, known in the sixteenth century? (3.) 
Ifthe last question be answered in the affirmative, 
can a reference to it be given from the literature or 
folk-lore compilations of that period? Nemo. 

Temple. 

Portrait By Kwetter or Mott Davis.— 
This, which is said to show the mistress of Charles 
“with a black,” to be in Kneller’s best manner, 
and to have been the property of Baptist May, 
who was privy purse to Charles II., was at one 
time at Billingbere, in Berkshire, the seat of 
Richard Neville Neville (Granger’s ‘ Biographical 
History’). Where is it at present ? Urpan. 


Surron Cotprietp.—Would any local anti- 






Warwickshire town was ever called otherwise ? 
The old Shakespeare folios call it Sutton Cophill ; 
A. Wilson, in his life of King James, 1633, spells 
it Sutton Cofeld ; and Coles, in his ‘ English 
Dictionary,’ 1677, Sutton Cofield. 

Br. Nicnotson. 


Sr. Jony.—Isidore of Seville assigns the emblem 
of a serpent issuing from acup to this saint. What 
early painters used it, and in which of their works ? 
Tnropore P. BrockLenvrst. 


Watcnet Prates.—In ‘Lorna Doone’ men- 
tion is made of “ Watchet plates with the Watchet 
blue on them.” When in the neighbourhood last 
autumn I could hear nothing of the existence— 
past or present—of any pottery thereabouts, and 
subsequent inquiries among Somersetshire people 
have failed to elucidate the allusion. To turn this 
note into a query, I ask, What does Mr. Blackmore 
mean? Another query. Is there any connexion 
between the name of the town and the name of the 
colour ? J. D.C 


‘Parker's Miscettany.’—I find amongst some 
MS. notes on a particular subject a reference to 
vol. vi. of Parker’s Miscellany, but I cannot find 
this periodical in any library or catalogue within 
my reach. I believe it was a serial which enjoyed 
but a brief existence some thirty years ago. Can 
any reader help me? J. Maske. 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


Brapsury.—From two letters dated respectively 
Nov. 27, 1781, and Sept. 6, 1782, Robert, the son 
of Joseph Bradbury, of Abney, co. Derby, appears 
to have then been a sergeant in Capt. Andrew 
Despard’s company of the 79th Regiment, stationed 
at Kingstown, Jamaica. I should be much obliged 
for information as to the best means of obtaining 
particulars of the marriage, issue (if any), date of 
death, &c., of the above Robert. E. Hopson. 

Tapton Elms, Sheffield, 


Brewery.—Is there any possibility of getting 
early instances of this word? Our first as yet is 
only of 1714 for the action, 1772 for the place. 
The ‘Paston Letters’ have (I. 250), “The 
drawte chamer, the malthouse, and the browere ” 
of date 1453; but it is difficult to identify this 
verbally with brewery. If, however, the latter 
could be carried back a century or so, it would 
help to bridge over the gap. Will our friends 
look in likely places ? J. A. H. Murray. 

Sunnyside, Banbury Road, Oxford, 


Mitton’s Bev.—Did Akenside die on Milton’s 
bed? What is the authority—Dyce ? 


C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


“PER AMPLIORA AD ALTIORA.”—In the speech 





quary or other kindly inform me whether this 


delivered by the public orator in presenting 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes for a degree at Cambridge 
the phrase “Per ampliora ad altiora” was used, 
and afterwards printed as a quotation. It has 
since been adopted by Dr. Holmes as his motto on 
book-plates, &c. What is the locus classicus of the 


phrase ? James D, Burver. 
Madison, Wis,, U.S. 


Goyn Famicy.—In an old letter (1798) I find 
the following passage, viz., “Thomas Basket, 
printer to the University, Oxford, was related to 
and intimate with grandfather Gunn, and he told 
grandfather that the Gunns have their family arms 
at Oxford.” Any information as to the Guon 
family will be thankfully received by 

W. M. Garpyer. 

Byfield R.S.0, 


Leake.—Is anything more to be found about 
Stephen Martin Leake, Garter King, than is given 
by Noble in ‘ Coll. Arms’ ? OC, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Wuen was “AppoinTeD TO BE READ IN 
Cuurcnes” First usep !—The following extracts 
from the ‘‘Churchwardens’ Account ” of the parish 
of Chester-le-Street, co. Durham, show that at some 
time between 1611 and 1612 the churchwardens 
had received orders to produce the Bibles then 
in use at the Chester-le-Street Church at the Archi- 
diaconal Court at Durham. In 1613 they appear 
to have been ordered to obtain for the use of the 
“whole parish of Chester” one of the newly re- 
vised Bible books, allowed and commanded by 
his Majesty to be read in all churches through the 
realm. Can any one supply a copy of the king’s 
order to this effect, or of the decree authorizing 
the statement “appointed to be read in churches” 
being attached to the Bible of 1611 7— 

1612. The Churchwardens two days for going to Dur- 
ham, and for carrying in of the Bible to the Arch- 
deacon’s Court, aud for recarying of the same Home 
agayne, 2s, bd. 

1613. The Minister, ChurchwariJens, for themselves, 
Horses, and Charges ryding to Gaitshead for the p’viding, 
buying, and bringing Home of a Bible of the rarest 
Vellum, newly revised, and allowed, and commanded by 


his Ma'tie in all Churches to be read throughout his 
Ma'tie’s Domynions, 2d. 
The same Daye p'missed by the Minister and Roger 


Haswell to the Bookebynder for the same Bible Booke 
for the whole P'ishe of Chester, 116s. 8d. 


Payed for a Button, Silke and Strings wrought together 
for the Bible Booke, 2s. 6d. 

1617, Paid for Mr. Willis, the Curate, his charges, two 
tymes goeing to Durham about the Bookes of God and 
the King, 16d. 


H. Watton Brown. 
8, Summerhill Terrace, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Date or Boox-rtate.—I should feel very much 
obliged if any of your readers could give me a 
date for the following book-plate: Or, a lion ramp., 
sa, shield surmounted by a coronet with nine 





balls, ‘‘ Alexandre Marie Francoise de Paule de 
Dompierre, Seigneur d’Hornoy Fontaine et autres 
lieux, Conseiller du Roy en sa Cour de Parlement 
de Paris.” J. G, Braprorp, 


‘ Jacop Fairurcu.’—I have Marryat’s ‘ Jacob 
Faithful,’ in three volumes, with twelve coloured 
plates by R. W. Buss, 1837. Can some one inform 
me if any of his other works were illustrated by 
Buss? According to an advertisement in the 
first volume it was contemplated issuing the whole 
series, but I have been unable to find any others, 

J. B. Morais, 


Eastbourne. 


Asper CasTLE, a possession of the O’Connors. 
Kerry, is mentioned by O'Donovan in his ‘ Four 
Masters,’ but I cannot find it in any gazetteer or 
map of Ireland. Where did the castle stand; 
and what is the modern name of its site? S&S, 8, 


Bartow.—It appears that a certain Mr. Jay 
has recorded an amusing story of one of the 
frequenters of Peele’s Coffee-house, Sir William 
Owen Barlow, who wanted a civil waiter dis 
charged because he spoke bad grammar. What 
Jay is this? I have looked in William Jay's 
*‘ Autobiography,’ and do not find it. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Ree imentaL Histortes.—Can any one inform 
me as to whether a history has ever been written 
of either the 2nd, 7th, or 65th Regiment? I wish 
especially to know all I can about the former two 
regiments between 1780 and 1798, the latter be- 
tween 1796 and 1822. Whence can such informa- 
tion be obtained ? R. E. 


‘Liser Etteysis.’—I have a copy of ‘Liber 
Eliensis,’ vol. i., published by the Anglia Christiana 
Society, 1848. I should be glad to know whether 
any subsequent volume was ever issued. I have 
been told that only three volumes were published 
by this society, viz, ‘Giraldus Cambrensis, 
‘Chronicon Monasterii de Bello,’ and the above 
mentioned, Is this correct ? 

Caartes L, Bett, 

Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


Jacon, THe Apostie.—How has it come to 
pass that both in 1611 and 1881 our New Testa- 
ment translators and revisers have surnamed the 
apostle Jacob by the non-Scriptural name of 
James, whilst the latter have so carefully restored 
(e.g.) Isaiah and Hosea to their nominal rights 
and inheritances ? 7. P. Be 


Tue Doxe or Kent.—(1) When did H.R.H. the 
Duke of Kent have a narrow escape of being taken 
prisoner by the French? (2) Where did this 
event occur? (3) The date of its occurrence! 
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(4) By whom was he rescued? (5) In what ship 
did he come to England ? (6) Where did he land ? 
(7) The date of H.R.H.’s marriage with the mother 
of Her Majesty the Queen ? Mrs. Deane. 


Macuett MSS.—These are, I believe, in the 
hands of the representatives of that family, but 
references are to be found in the Library at Carlisle. 
Over one thousand deeds had been translated by 
“G. P., of Barrow-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire,” in 
1851. Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly 
tell me where this G. P. is now to be found ? 

A. M. C. 

Philadelphia, U.S, 


GoLpwYER oR GoLpwire Famity.—Can any 
one give me information respecting the family of 
Goldwyer or Goldwire, of Sommerford Grange, 
Hants, some of whom are buried in the south 
chancel aisle of Christchurch, Hants, of which 
church one was, I believe, prior, and another sub- 
sequently vicar ? Artuur BaYLey. 


“CIVILIZED OFF THE FACE OF THE EARTH,”— 
Can you or any of your readers inform me where the 
phrase “ Civilized off the face of the earth” occurs? 
A similar phrase, ‘‘ Improved off the face of the 
earth,” is in more common use, but I am under 
the impression that I heard the first expression 
from the lips of the late Charles Kingsley at 
Eversley. Wa. Emerson WALLIs. 


Tom Paine.—His remains were brought from 
the United States to England by Cobbett in 
1809. Where were they interred ? 

M. A. Oxon. 


Lenpers AND Borrowers.—A correspondent 
writes to the Westmorland Gazette of Feb. 12:— 

“Formerly, on Candlemas Day, the following curious 
custom of lending and borrowing money was in vogue at 
Orton [Westmoreland]. The writer can remember 
sheds or pent-houses in front of some dwellings, and 
under these those who had money to lend made their 
appearance with cloths round their heads, and borrowers 
Were seen visiting the public-houses, drinking, singing, 
and making merry. This custom, however, like many 
others, is amongst the things that were.” 
Can any of your readers tell me (a) the rationale, 
()) the extent of this custom ? So V. 


Wixcucompe.—At the end of the list of estates 
belonging to the Church of Evesham in the 
Domesday survey for Gloucestershire is this entry, 
“Tn ferdingo de Wincelcombe habuit S. Maria de 
Evesham LVI Hidas. T.R.E.” A similar entry 
with regard to the Abbey of Winchcombe running 
thus, “T.R.E. defendebat se hee ecclesia in 
Glowecestreshire pro 1x Hidis.” The estates of 
the two churches were all in the north of the shire, 
at no great distance from Winchcombe. 
questioned whether the word “ferdingo” should 
have a territorial or a financial signification. In 





| was he undertakes to demolish. 
| the trouble to read the correspondence patiently, 


It is | we do not find many horsehairs in streams. 





favour of the latter interpretation is the fact that 
‘“‘ Ferdingmannus” is found in the sense of a 
treasurer, and the entry records the number of 
hides at which the church was assessed. On the 
other hand, it is stated by Camden (Gough, i. 263) 
and William Thomas (‘ Worcester Cathedral ’), on 
the authority of Heming’s ‘ Chartulary,’ p. 280, 
that the district surrounding Winchcombe was a 
shire or sheriffdom of itself till it was joined to 
Gloucestershire by Edric Streon shortly before his 
death in the reign of Canute ; and as ridings are 
found in Yorksbire and Lincolnshire, it would 
seem far from unlikely that there should be a 
** fourthing ” of Winchcombe. 

Any information either with regard to the sig- 
nification of the word or with regard to the shire 
of Winchcombe would be very helpful to me. 

C. S. Taytor. 

Bristol. 


HoneYMOON, WHEN FIRST USED.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me when this expres- 
sion first came into vogue? The earliest quota- 
tion for its use which I have been able to find is in 
John Heywood’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 1546, ed. by J. Shar- 
man, 1874, p. 28 :— 

Yea, there was God (quoth he), when all is doone, 

Abyde (quoth I), it was yet but hony moone, 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

AvutHors oF Quotations WaNTED.— 

Sympathy without relief 
Is like to mustard without beef. 
(Qy. ‘ Hudibras’ ?) 
Marriage is the grave of love. 
JonaTHAN BovucHIEr, 
Oh! chide not my heart for its sighing, 
I cannot be always gay ; 
There’s a blight in the rosebud lying, 
A cloud in the sunniest day. 
J. MAxweLt Heron, 


Replies. 


ANIMATED HORSEHAIRS. 
(7" S. ii, 24, 110, 230, 293.) 

Your correspondent at the last reference ap- 
pears to be one of those excellent persons whose 
antipathy to superstition makes them too eager to 
have a fling at anything they deem to be an ex- 


| hibition of it. In the present instance this generous 


haste seems to have induced him to rush to the 
assault without acquainting himself with what it 
Had he taken 


I think your columns might have been spared his 
attack, and consequently this reply. 1. He says 
But I 
had said nothing of finding them ; I spoke of per- 
sons who carefully place and fix them in a stream 
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for the purpose of experiment. This statement, 
therefore, was uncalled for. 2. About the nature 
of hair he seems to differ from Prof. Huxley. 
He may be proved right and Huxley wrong, but 
in the mean time Huxley is quite good enough for 
me. 3. He informs us that he believes the 
** superficial resemblance” between a fine worm or 
a young eel and a horsehair is “ amply sufficient 
to have led our superstitious forefathers to think 
it had its origin in a hair becoming by some mys- 
terious process endowed with vitality.” 

But, on the other hand, I and a good many 
others do not think it at all sufficient. It is not 
the case ofa town-bred tourist, who knows nothing 
of the wonders of the stream-banks—he might 
possibly make such a blunder; but it is the case 
of intelligent gillies—men who pass their lives 
beside their own streams and are keen observers 
of what goes on in their recesses—men whose heads 
are clear, because not muddled with ill-adapted 
schooling; and when these men, after watching for 
days particular horsehairs placed by themselves, 
and in the end, in certain rare cases, observe such a 
change in some one of them as to make it seem to 
them animated, I think all must feel inclined to 
acknowledge that something must have happened to 
that horsehair to make it different from the others. 
Oae of the persons cited by Mr. Hattiwett- 
PHILuipps (sup., p. 24-5) suggested that it might 
be that some small insects settled themselves on the 
hair and swayed it about, and it may be that this is 
the right solution ; but they would be much more 
liable to detection than a worm secreted inside, 
and it would have come, therefore, probably to 
have been discovered before now. 

Further, I should recommend your correspondent 
to use a little of the caution and reserve he very 
properly recommends in judging of the habits of 
worms, in respect of the men who have been 
quoted, before ‘‘ hazarding the conjecture” that 
their testimony is not worthy of 4 moment’s 
thought or discussion, and branding them as 
“superstitious.” I do not myself see that “ super- 
stition” (in the ordinary acceptation, at all events) 
enters into the matter at all, 

About the caddis-worm I beg to thenk him for 
his information, as the matter is quite outside my 
own line of study. I received the (as it appears 
wrong) instruction along with some specimens 
which were obtained for me out of a mountain 
stream near where I was living at one time 
in Piedmont, where the diversified colouring 
of the grit and pebbles made them particularly 
beautiful. The creatures inside them had the ap- 
pearance of large pale yellow caterpillars (some 
already having their wings, and some not). How 
the caterpillar-like creature could construct the 
cylinder round itself, elastic spring-hinged door 
and all complete, while yet remaining quite loose 
and free inside it I confess entirely passes my com- 








rehension ; but if it is so, the earlier illustration 
Tonued (p. 25) supplied a better analogy. 
R. H. Busx, 
The belief in the transformation of hair into 
living creatures is a very ancient superstition, as 
I find it mentioned in the works of Albertus Mag. 
nus, who, in the fourth chapter of his work, 
‘De Secretis Mulierum,’ published in Germany, 
1490, quotes the opinion of Avicenna (A.p. 1150) 
that living organisms may be generated from the 
mere putrefaction of animal matter, “et declarat 
possibilitatem hujus ad sensum, dicens. Capiantur 
capilli mulieris menstruosz et ponantur sub terra 
pingui ubi jacuit simus tempore byemali, tunc in 
vere sive estate valescente calore solis generatur 
serpens longus et fortis.” He assumes, further, that 
even inice may be generated in like manner— 
“quia tempore suo quidam mus erat factus ex 
putrefactione.” He finishes the paragraph by say- 
ing, “ Plures rationes possunt adduci, sed sufficit 
quod dictum est, quia longum esset omnia inci- 
dentia ad illam materiam enarrare.” 
©. L. Prisce. 
In the Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland, 1870, at 
p. 146, in a note to a memoir of Gabriel Beranger, 
by Sir W. R. Wilde, M.D., V.P. R.LA., is the 
following: “I remember catching some small 
lampreys, when a boy, in the River Suck, at Castle- 
rea, but they were there considered great rarities, 
and not vivified horsehair, as was generally be- 
lieved of the common freshwater eel.” 
A. Dair. 


The following quotation from a letter of Cowper 
to Hurdis, dated ‘‘ Weston, February 23, 1793,” 
has some bearing on this popular superstition :— 

“ After a very rainy day, I saw on one of the flower- 
borders what seemed a long hair. but it had a waving, 
twining motion, Considering more nearly, I found it 
alive, and endued with spontaneity, but could not dis- 
cover at the ends of it either head or tail, or any distine- 
tion of parts. I carried it into the house, when the air 
of a warm room dried and killed it presently.”—‘ Cow- 
per's Letters,’ “ Golden Treasury Series,” p. 291. 

I presume Cowper’s “find” was a species of 
Gordius. W. F. Pripeavx. 

Exouisn Orricers prawinxG Lots ror THEIR 
Lives (7S. iii. 82, 118).—At the first reference 
is a note signed J. S., giving an account of the 
drawing lots by the officers of the English army 
during the American War to decide who should 
be surrendered to General Washington, to suffer 
death in retaliation for the execution of a rebel 
captain by a Royalist officer. 

The writer gives a list of the British officers 
who drew lots on that occasion, and among the 
names is given that of “Sir Charles Morgan.” 
This Sir Charles Morgan was my father. His 
name, however, at that time was not Morgan, a8 
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he did not assume the name of Morgan till 1792. 
He was then Capt. Charles Gould, of the Coldstream 
Guards, and I have often heard him narrate the 
circumstances of the case, which are just what are 
here reported, and, having recorded them, I will 
give a copy of my notes, which I made at the time. 

Capt. Charles Gould, afterwards Sir Charles 


Morgan, second baronet, was gazetted ensign in | 


the Coldstream Guards, November 21, 1777; 
lieutenant and captain, March 22, 1781; captain 
and lieutenant-colonel, May 14, 1790; and retired, 
December 4, 1792, when he assumed the name of 
Morgan. He left England for America Decem- 
ber 31, 1780, and on October 19, 1781, he was, 
with five thousand of the British army, taken 
prisoner at York town, and after eight months his 
family were able to procure an exchange for him, 
and he returned to England. He mentioned the 
circumstances of the drawing lots, but, so far as I 
can recollect, only mentioned the names of the 
three officers of the Guards, Asgill, Ludlow, and 
Perrin, who drew lots which should be shot by the 
French Americans. The lot fell on Asgill, and 
Capt. Gould was, on his return to England, the 
bearer of the sad intelligence to his mother, Lady 
Asgill, who was very intimate with his family. 

On arriving at the house of Lady Asgill he was 
shown into a room where Lady Asgill and another 
lady were seated, and when he made the sad com- 
munication both ladies swooned away and fell, as 
it were, lifeless on the floor. The surprise and 
horror of the servant, who was immediately sum- 
moned by Capt. Gould, may well be imagined when, 
on entering the apartment, he found the two ladies 
apparently lifeless on the floor, thinking that Capt. 
Gould had murdered them. Assistance, however, 
and restoratives were quickly at hand, but the 
shock was necessarily very great. 
happened that Lady Asgill had great influence 
with the Qaeen of France, who succeeded in pre- 
venting the sentence being carried into execution. 

Sir Charles Morgan was born in the reign of 
George IJ., and died in 1847; there is, therefore, 
no clear generation between the reign of George II. 
and myself. Octavius Morgan. 


J. S. will probably find further details of this 
incident if he consults the references given under 


“ Asyill, Sir Charles,” in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ | 


G. F. R. B. 


Tae Prepecessors or THE Kevts IN Britain 
(7" §. ii. 445; iii, 111).—A correspondent assumes 
certain “ Keltic borrowings from Greek and Latin”; 
but where is the evidence that Greek or Latin were 
formulated as national forms of speech before the 
so-called borrowings took place? Neither Greek 
nor Latin is an indigenous tongue originated in or 


vol. ii. p. 159, 


confined to any one peninsula, All research shows | 


that Latin is a polished form of speech, introduced 
by the colonists of Magna Gracia into Southern 


It fortunately | 


Italy, and thence spreading up the peninsula to 
the extrusion of Umbrian, Sabine, Etruscan, but 
incorporating some surviving forms. Pursuing our 
research, as we return southward we find some 
early Italic quite indistinguishable from some 
Hellenic. So of the Hellenes. The Greek 
alphabet came from the Asiatic continent ; and 
Homeric Greek, which is traditionally the very 
earliest known to us, originated in Asia Minor. 
But this is not the whole of the question. Before 
these two polished forms of speech came into exist- 
ence both peninsulas had been overrun by Keltic- 
| speaking peoples. We have their place-names 
| everywhere. 

| Why, then, is the Welsh dwr to be traced to a 
| Greek vdwp, when both have their analogues in the 
| Sanskrit wda, wdan, water, and wnd, unadmi, to 
wet? Supposing, further, that we knew no better 
| than to ascribe dwr to vdwp, how shall we explain 
| the Lithuanic, the Slavonic, the Zendic, the Scan- 
| dinavian, and the Teutonic varieties? Lysanr. 





Date oF Engraving Wanytep (7* §. ii. 447; 
iii. 15, 114).—Mr. Hanxey’s request for assistance 
| from the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may perhaps meet 
with success in eliciting the origin of the Rev. Mor- 
| decai Andrews if I point out that the two sources 
in one of which his parentage is most likely to be 
found, are : (1) either the neighbourhood of Gos- 
port, which was the place of his earliest ministration, 
having constantly preached there (1741-1746) from 
the age of twenty-five, and where was the property 
inherited by his first wife, Sarah Maydman, of 
Deptford, from her great uncle, Henry Maydman, 
of Portsmouth, whose portrait and writings were 
lately successfully inquired about in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(7 §. ii. 447; iii. 15); or (2) the neighbourhood of 
Braintree, where no fewer than six Mordecai 
| Andrewses have existed since his time, apart from 
his son Mordecai II. (also a minister in the same 
district), and not of his family. 
The Rev. Mordecai Andrews’s parentage should 
then be sought by the discovery of his birth or 
baptism in the registers of one of those districts in 
the year 1716. It might be elicited by the record 
of his marriage with Sarah Maydman in or about 
| 1743; or with his second wife, Sarah Fair, of 
Coleman Street and Sevenoaks in 1746; or again, 
| if the first volume of the minutes of the King’s 
| Head Society could be found, it would no doubt 
| disclose the community from which Mordecai 
| Andrews was admitted as a student of that society, 
May 14, 1734. 
| The fact that the five generations of his descend- 
| ants, by both his wives, have all contained striking 
| specimens of the handsomer Jewish type—notwith- 
standing their exclusively Christian marriages — 
makes it extremely probable that Mordecai I.’s 
ancestry should be sought from the Hebrew race 
rather than from the Puritan connexion with 
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which they are since so identified for over one| A. H.’s reply. Quite accidentally I came upon 


hundred and fifty years. Autrrep T. Everitt. 


High Street, Portsmouth. 


Tue Lascaris (7 §, iii, 88, 151).—Traces of 
the Lascaris are to be met with at a 
somewhat nearer to Nice than Vintimiglia, and 
it is to this circumstance, in all probability, that 


place | 


what we want in 7" §. i. 356, under the heading 
‘Peers.’ If your contributors, in selecting the 
catch-words of their notes, would consider the 
needs of those who consult your indexes it would 
save an immense amount of trouble. Can any one 


| say whether the present Bishop of Durham is Earl 


the authority quoted by Mr. M. H. White | 


refers. The lords of Vintimiglia had a residence 
in the mountain village or town of Castellar, 
situated beneath the Berceau mountain to the 
north of Mentone, and at an elevation of 396 feet 
above the sea level. Castellar is a favourite expedi- 
tion, as well as ove of the easiest, from Mentone, 
from which it is about two English miles distant. 
Its picturesque narrow street contains a mansion 
which formerly belonged to the Lascaris, but when 
I visited it, in 1867, differing little, with the ex- 
ception of one large apartment, from the other 
squalid dwellings in its vicinity. The author of 
‘Monaco et ses Environs,’ published in 1863, 
says :— 

“La fut l'antique chiteau des Lascaris, seigneurs de 
Vintimille. La cuisine votitée et les salles des divers 
étages sont ornées de bahuts gothiques, de faiences 
anciennes et de fresques tirées indifférement de la mytho- 
logie et de l'Ancien Testament.” 

There is no allusion here to armorial bearings, but 
I think I remember such upon the entrance portico. 
Frep. Cuas. Cass, M.A, 

Monken Hadley Rectory. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, intelligence has 
reached this country of the devastation which 
visited the beautiful Riviera on the morning of 
Ash Wednesday. In the list of suffering towns 
the name of Castellaro (Castellar) is included, 
where it is reported that forty persons have been 
killed or injured. 


Some information will, I think, be obtained re- 
specting noble Greek families in Italy from 
Madame Junot’s ‘Memoirs.’ I have not the work 
by me, but I know that she goes into the question, 
for the Bonapartes were partly descended from 
Greek nobles in Italy. 

E. Leaton BLenkinsorr. 


Grace Berore Meat (7 §. i, 228, 357, 416; 
ii, 56, 133).—Anent this subject, I was struck 
when reading ‘ Oceana’ with the author's surprise 
when, during his visit to Kawan, he found this 
custom reverently observed not only at his host’s 
table, but also in the New Zealand farmhouse. So 
it is refreshing to find that this good old-fashioned 
habit has extended to that colony at least, and 
I cannot think it will ever “die out” in the 
Mother Country. S. M. P. 


Tae Aspot or Hutme (7* §, ii. 400, 437).— 
Like Mr. Arrwoop, I have been anxious to trace 
out this reference, and was not much helped by 





of Sadberge; or is this title now a matter of history, 
like the tenure of Conyers of Sockburn? Are there 
any other bishops who are invested with temporal 
peerages when they receive “restitution of tem- 
poralities ” ? Q. V. 


Rosin Hoop (7 §. ii. 421; iii. 201, 222).—If 
Cot. Pripeavux will refer to the Rev. J. Hunter's 
researches as published in No. 4 of “ Critical and 
Historical Tracts ” he can scarcely fail to arrive at 
the conclusion that Robin Hood was a real person in 
the reign of Edward II. An interesting review of 
Mr. Hunter’s paper appeared in Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal, Aug. 28, 1852, entitled ‘ A Search 
for Robin Hood.’ See also Household Words of 
1872, vol. vii. p. 88. Wituam J. Bayvy. 


“Bievioragrca Nicotiana” (7 §, iii. 89, 155). 
—The collection of books about tobacco and of 
objects relating to the use of tobacco in all its 
forms made by my brother, the late William Bragge, 
F.S.A., was dispersed through Mr. Wareham, of 
Castle Street, Leicester Square, in January, 1882, 
Mr. Wareham could probably tell J. J. S. where 
Bain’s ‘ Tobacco’ (17 vols., 1836) may now be 
seen. The most interesting of the objects, viz., the 
pre-historic pipes from the mounds of North 
America, the ancient Mexican pipes, the pipes of 
the North American Indians made before their 
art was influenced by European civilization, and 
all others from uncivilized countries were purchased 
by the British Museum. Joseru Braces, 

Birmingbam, 


‘A Banspury Saint” (7 §, iii. 128, 158).— 
Your correspondent may consult also Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days, vol. ii. pp. 316-7, and ‘ Barnabe 
Itinerarium,’ revised edition by W. Carew Hazlitt, 
1876, sub “ Banbury.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Srantey: Savace (7 §, ii. 508; iii. 57).—In 
the Visitation of Wilts, 1623, under Hitchcock of 
Preshute, is a pedigree of Savage, which states that 
Sir John Savage married Katharine, daughter of 
Lord Stanley. J. H. Parry. 


Queenborough, Leicester. ad 


Murpnrieres : Lovvers(7" §, iii. 126, 215).— 
I think Mr. Movte will find that the interpreta- 
tion of murdrieres which he offers is quite as in- 
correct as that given by me in the first edition of 
my ‘ Dictionary’; so we may shake hands over 
that. The right interpretation is neither of these, 
but is that given in the second edition of my ‘ Dic- 
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tionary,’ published in 1884, as well as in the 
half-crown supplement to my first edition, pub- 
lished in the same year, p. 841, col. 2. 

It is the technical term which Cotgrave thus 
explains : “‘ Meurtrieres, holes (in that part of a 
rampier that hangs over the gate) whereat the 
assailed let fall stones on the heads of their too 
neer approaching adversaries.” It was also used 
to denote various openings in a wall to shoot out 
of. The full term, murdrieres a lowuert, as used 
in my quotation (s.v. “‘ Louver”) meant those 
pierced loopholes which may sometimes be seen in 
old gateways, presenting the appearance of narrow 
cruciform slits, There is a long article upon them 
(I am told) in Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
Raisonné de l’Architecture.’ The word had, in 
fact, three senses: (1) murdering, adj. fem.; (2) 
big gun ; (3) loop-hole. The sense meant here is 
the third. See ‘* Meurtriére” in Littré, 

Watrter W. Sxeat. 


One of the towers at Berwick was called the 
“* Murderer,” as appears from the survey taken in 
the time of Henry VIII., recently printed in 
Archeologia liana, i. 87. J. H. Wri. 

Rochdale. 


Mr, Jutian Marsuatu’s explanation of the 
former word is most probably correct. Cotgrave 
has : “ Meurtrieres, Holes (in that part of a ram- 
pier that hangs over the gate) whereat the assailed 
let fall stones on the heads of their too neere ap- 
proaching adversaries.” He has also: “ Visiere 
meurtriere, A Port-hole for a murthering Piece in 
the forecastle of a ship.” For allusions to a “mur- 
dering piece ” vide Nures’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

F. ©. Birxseck Terry. 


Daventer and Dartar (7™ §, iii, 189),.— 
My little work on the Dartmoor parish of Wide- 
combe contains the following piece of evidence 
on this subject, in a copy of the inscription 
on a mural tablet in the church to the memory of 
Mary, the young wife of John Elford, who died in 
1642. The memorial rhymes state that 

——she twyns brought forth 

And like A fruitfull tree with bearing dy'd. 
Yet Phoenix like for one there two suruiu'd 
Which shortly posted their deare mother after 
Least sin’s contagion their poore soules might slaughter, 
This rhyming of “slaughter” with “after” is, of 
course, only indirect evidence of the similar pro- 
nunciation of the word daughter; but seeing how 
very commonly this word was spelt dafter by those 
whose orthography followed no rule or guide but 
sound, there would seem to be little room for ques- 
tion that both daughter and ‘‘slaughter” were 
formerly pronounced as we still pronounce the 
similar word “laughter.” R. Dymonp, F.S.A. 

Exeter. 


Mr. Cowrer asks whether daughter was ever 
pronounced so as to rhyme with “laughter.” This 





question was discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1% S. viii. 
292, 504, One correspondent, J. R. P., says: 
‘This pronunciation is universal in North Corn- 
wall and North-West Devonshire.” In ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ Mr. Great-heart says :— 

Dispondency, good man, is coming after, 

And so also is Much-afraid, his Daughter, 

J. Dixon. 


[ Other communications to the same effect are acknow- 
ledged with thanks. | 


Tue Rout or Barrie Asser (7" §, iii. 189). 
—At the dissolution of the monastery of Battle 
the lands belonging to it were granted to an an- 
cestor of the Montagues, which family sold the 
property, and in all probability took the famous 
roll to Cowdray House (their residence), near 
Midhurst. This mansion was destroyed by fire in 
1793, and the document is generally believed to 
have perished in the flames. 

Several copies of this most important and his- 
toric of lists have at different times been made, 
For further particulars I beg to refer your corre- 
spondent to ‘ An Essay on English Surnames,’ by 
Mark Antony Lower, who has devoted a very in- 
teresting chapter to the subject. 

The so-called copy by John Foxe was made in 
Normandy, and may be considered as altogether 
derived from independent sources, and not a mere 
repetition of the original roll. 

Sir William Dugdale throws a doubt upon the 
authenticity of even the first document, and does 
not hesitate to say that the monks who compiled 
it inserted names of persons that took no part in 
the Conquest, and did this knowingly to flatter 
their descendants, J. BAGNALL. 

Water Orton, 


See J. B. Burke, ‘The Roll of Battle Abbey 
Annotated,’ 12mo., Lond., 1848; Rev. J. Hunter, 
F.S.A.,“ On the (so-called) Roll of Battle Abbey,” 
in ‘Sussex Archeological Collections,’ vol. vi. p. 1, 
1853. Ep. MARSHALL, 


The Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, in his 
‘History of Battle Abbey,’ states that of this 
famous roll ten anonymous lists are extant, differ- 
ing materially in names and numbers, but yet 
bearing a common resemblance. But these do not 
constitute the bede-roll of the Abbey, nor even an 
authentic record of the knights and men who 
formed King William’s army. Their authority 
depends on the concurrence between the entire 
work of their various writers and the genuine 
tradition preserved in Domesday and by the 
chroniclers. Holinshed (who copied from Grafton, 
who borrowed from Mr. Cook, Clarencieux), in 
1577, was the first author who claimed for such a 
list the proud title of the Roll of Battle Abbey, 
and published 629 names. Stowe, a few years 
after, enumerated 407, and claims, like his pre- 
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decessor, the authority of a list which had belonged 
to Battle Abbey. Duchesne reprinted Stowe and 
John Brompton ; Leland makes no mention of any 
list or table ; Fuller reproduced Brompton, Holin- 
shed, and Stowe; five MS. lists also exist. 
Everarp Home Co.emay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


[Cot. Harotp Maer refers to copies, differing from 
each other, supplied by Ho!inshed, Dugdale, and Leland, 
and says the last saw the roll, and professes to give a 
literal transcript, Mr, Peacock refers to Lower’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Surnames,’ and Mr. E. H. MarsHaut to Horsfield’s 
* History of Sussex’ and other works previously men- 
tioned. The Rev. Epmuxp Tew, M.A., says Fuller's 
‘Church History of Britain,’ book ii. doct. vii., supplies 
a long account of the roll, with catalogues of the knights 
who engaged under the Conqueror, &c. Other contri- 
butors repeat the information supplied above. | 





Desacuiers Famiry (7 §, ii. 428, 473 ; iii. 
113).—The following account of this family is taken 
from Mr. Smiles’s ‘Huguenots in England and 
Ireland’ (new edition, Murray, London, 1876), 
pp. 245-6 :— 

** Dr, Desaguliers was another refugee who achieved 
considerable distinction in England as a teacher of me- 
chanical philosophy. His father, Jean des Aguliers, was 

astor of a Protestant congregation at Aitré, near 

ochelle, from which he fled about the period of the 
Revocation, His child, the future professor, is said to 
have been carried on board the ship by which he escaped 
concealed in a barrel.* The pastor first took refuge in 
Guernsey, from whence he proceeded to England, took 
orders in the Established Church, and became minister 
of the French chapel in Swallow Street, London. This 
charge he subsequently resigned, and established a school 
at Islington, at which his son received his first education. 
From thence the young man proceeded to Oxford, matri- 
culating at Christ Church, where he obtained the degree 
of B.A., and took deacon’s orders. Being drawn to the 
study of natural philosophy, he shortly after delivered 
lectures at Oxford on hydrostatics and optics, to which 
he afterwards added mechanics. 

“ His fame as a lecturer having reached London, Des- 
aguliers was pressingly invited thither; and he accord- 
ingly removed to the metropolis in 1713, His lectures 
were much admired, and he had so happy a knack of 
illustrating them by experiments, that he was invited 
by the Royal Society to be their demonstrator. He was 
afterwards appointed curator of the Society; and in the 
course of his connexion with it, he communicated a vast 
number of curious and valuable papers, which were 

rinted in the Transactions. The Duke of Chandos gave 

esaguliers the church living of Edgeware; and the 
King (before whom he gave lectures at Hampton Court) 
presented him with a benefice in Eesex, besides appoint- 
ing him chaplain to the Prince of Wales. 

“ In 1734 Desaguliers published his ‘ Course of Experi- 
mental Philosophy’ in two quarto volumes,—the best 





* In a foot-note Mr. Smiles says : “ This statement is 
made in the ‘ House and Farm Accounts of the Shuttle- 
worths of Gawthorpe Hall’ (‘Chetham Society Papers,’ 
1856-8). The Shuttleworths were related by marriage 
to the Desaguliers family ; Robert Shuttleworth, one of 
the successors to Gawthorpe, having married Anne, the | 
second daughter of General Desaguliers (son of the above 
a Desaguliers), who was one of the equerries of George 





book of the kind that bad appeared in England. It 
would appear from this work that the Doctor also de- 
signed and superintended the erection of steam-engines. 
Referring to an improvement which he had made on 
Savary’s engine, he says: ‘ According to this improve- 
ment, I have caused seven of these fire-engines to be 
erected since the year 1717 or 1718. The first was for 
the late Czar Peter the Great, for his garden at Peters- 
burg, where it was set up.’ Dr. Desaguliers died in 
1749, leaving behind him three sons, one of whom, the 
eldest, published a translation of the ‘ Mathematical 
Elements of Natural Philosophy,’ by Gravesande, who 
had been a pupil of his father’s ; the second was a bene- 
ficed clergyman in Norfolk; and the third was a colonel 
of artillery and lieutenant-general in the army, as well 
as equerry to George III.” 
Rosert F, Garpiner. 


Cawthorn’s last two lines must not be read as 
literally trae. Chalmers, who quotes them, says 
(‘ Biog. Dict.,’ xi. 492) that Dr. Desaguliers “‘ died 
Feb. 29, 1744, at the Bedford Coffee-house, Covent 
Garden, where he had lodgings, and was buried 
March 6th, in the Savoy.” R. F. S. 


*De Lavupisus Hortrorvum’ (7 §. iii. 149, 213), 
—A book with this title is attributed to Gilbert 
Cousin by Joachim Camerarius IT. in his ‘ Opus- 
cula de Re Rustica’ (Norimberge, 1596), which 
contains a list of authors of treatises “De Re Rus- 
tica,” among which is ‘‘Gilberti Cognati Nozareni de 
Hortorum Laudibus, Basilew, apud Oporinum 1546.” 
Being interested in Cousin and his works, I for- 
merly wasted much time in an unsuccessful search 
for this book, which is included neither in Niceron 
nor in the much fuller list of Cousin’s works con- 
tained in ‘La France Protestante.’ I have, how- 
ever, come to the conclusion that no such book 
exists, but that a poem of Gilbert Cousin’s, entitled 
*Ecloga de Laudibus Horti,’ first printed in his 
* Poematioram libri iv.’ (Basle, Oporin, 1546), and 
afterwards reprinted in the first volume of ‘Gil- 
berti Cognati Nozereni Opera’ (Basle, 1562), 
p. 412, is intended. I think I formerly consulted 
a copy of the ‘ Opera’ in the Library of the British 
Museum ; but if one is not to be found there, I 
shall be happy to show my own (the Sunderland 
copy) to Mr. Forpes Sievexine. If any of your 
readers should see quoted a ‘ De Laudibus Horto- 
rum’ by G. Cagnati, of Nocera, in Naples, whose 
life is given in the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ and 
* Biographie Générale,’ he may like to be informed 
that Cagnati and his biography are alike imaginary, 
the inventions of M. L. M. A. Dupetit-Thouars. 
See Quarterly Review, January, 1884, p. 216. 

I fear there is no bibliography of the literature 
of gardens which would be of much use to Mr. 
Srevexine. He is probably acquainted with the 
well-known work of Charles Estienne, ‘De Re 
Hortensi Libellus,’ copies of several editions of 
which will be found in the British Museum, and 
Benoit Court's ‘Hortorum libri xxx.’ (Lyons, 1560), 
Though each of these is little more than a list, 
with explanations, of the names of plants and 
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trees, yet the first few pages of Charles Estienne’s 
book contain an interesting account of the gardens 
of the ancients, with references to several passages 
in Latin authors where they are referred to. 
R. C, Caristie. 
Glenwood, Virginia Water. 


WAS ANY ONE EVER BURNT ALIVE? (7" §. iii. 
208.)—As to the case of Savonarola, Miss Busx, 
so far as I am acquainted with it, may be right or 
wrong. To doubt, however, that “ anybody ever 
was” burnt alive is, to my mind, of all “‘ historical 
doubts” the most extraordinary one that I ever 
heard or read of. The whole current of history is 
against it. ‘To go no further back than the times 
of Nero, does not Tacitus say of him that he 
caused multitudes of Christians to be burnt alive ? 
These are his words (‘ Ann., lib, xv. c. 44): “ Ut 
ferarum tergis contecti...... flammandi, atque ubi 
defecisset dies, in usum nocturni luminis urerentur,” 
Did not the Druids* much the same by prisoners 
of war, whom they offered in sacrifice to their 
gods? And, not to mention others nearer to our 
own times, are we to to take the cases of Cranmer, 
Bradford, Ridley, and Latimer as nothing more 
than “ ghastly myths,” supported as they are by 
evidence as strong as evidence can be? What does 
Lingard—surely no friendly witness—say of Cran- 
mer’s burning? This: “ When the fire was kindled, 
to the surprise of the spectators, he thrust his hand 
into the flame, exclaiming, ‘ This hath offended.’ 
His sufferings were short, the flames rapidly as- 
cended over his head, and he expired in a few 
moments.” As well, indeed, question the behead- 
ing of Anne Boleyn, Sir Thomas More, or Bishop 
Fisher, as that any one was ever burnt alive. The 
fact may be “ghastly,” but is certainly no “myth.” 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

[This subject approaches so nearly polemics, further 

replies are not invited. } 


Tae O’Conor Don (7 §. iii. 128).—I think 
J.J. S.’s surmise in regard to the meaning of 
Don or Dun added to surnames, is the right 
one—at least I have always held a similar opinion. 
Personal appearance speedily earned a name for 
itself in these early days, so it may have happened 
that this particular O'Conor, being darker skinned 
than his namesakes, won for himself the name of 
The O'Conor Don par excellence, i. ¢., the Dark 
Q'Conor. Our forefathers do not seem to have 

* The Druids, too, according to Pomponius Mela, like 
the Suttees in India, were accustomed to immolate them- 
selves on the funeral pyre of their dead: “ Erantque 
qui se in rogas suorum, velut und victuri libenter immit- 
terent ” (lib. iii.c. 2). It cannot be doubted that such 
persons were burnt alive. That the Suttees were, I dare 
say might be attested by living witnesses, One of the 
Druidical maxims was that “ prisoners taken in war are 
to be slain upon altars, or burnt alive in wicker, in 
honour of the gods,” 











objected to be the bearers even of nicknames. In 
his privately printed work on ‘ Surnames’ (Boston, 
1855), Mr. B. H. Dixon says: ‘In Ireland, the 
head of the O’Conors is called ‘The O’Conor Don,’” 
Ropert F, GarpIngr. 


Tavern Siey, “Pioven anp Sari” (7 §. ii. 
388, 475).—In support of this as the original, and 
not a corrupt form of tavern sign, I find in my 
collection an Ipswich halfpenny token, payable at 
Robert Manning’s, no date, which has on the re- 
verse the legend, “God preserve the Plough and 
Sail,” surrounding a full-rigged ship and plough 
with team. The expression is intelligible enough 
as equivalent to agriculture and commerce. 

Wma. W. Marsaatu. 

Guernsey. 


A Crarmaynt TO THE AvTHoRSHIP oF ‘ Vox 
Sretiarum’ (7* §, iii. 164).—An old volume of 
almanacs for 1790 contains ‘ Vox Stellarum,’ by 
Francis Moore, Physician, which, in the introduc- 
tion, says :— 

“ The rapid Sale of this Annual Performance, while it 

bespeaks its public Utility, lays the Editor at the same 
Time under the highest Obligation of every Exertion 
in his Power, both to please and inform his kind 
Readers. Certain it is that both the original Plan, and 
the manner of conducting it, first brought it to the Fame 
it has long since acquired. And it appears evident to the 
present Author that, in order to continue its Reputation, 
the same Plan, and the same Manner must be strictly 
adhered to. He gives his Opinion in Mundane affairs 
according to the Rules laid down by the Ancients, and 
followed by the first ingenious Projector of this 
Ephemeris, and in his Footsteps he wishes so closely to 
tread, that he hopes it may be said of that learned Man 
now at Rest, Atiam Mortuus loguitur.” 
The measurement of rain is taken at Royston. The 
second part of the almanack gives ‘‘ an account of 
the Eclipses of the Sun and Moon, &c., in the year 
1790. By Henry Andrews, Astronomer.” It con- 
tains a “ hieroglyphick,” prognostications, &c. 

Bound up with ‘ Vox Stellarum’ are ‘ Merlinus 
Liberatus,’ by John Partridge ; ‘Old Poor Robin’ 
(7 S. ii. 57); ‘Speculum Anni ; or, Season on the 
Seasons,’ “ by Henry Season, Licensed Physician 
and student in the Celestial Sciences near Devizes”; 
“OXipmria Adpara,’ by Tycho Wing, Philomath 
“(calculated according to Art, and referred to the 
Horizon of the ancient and renowned Borough Town 
of Stamford, formerly a famous University)”; 
“Arias Ovpdvios, The Covlestial Atlas; or, a 
new Ephemeris for the year 1790,’ by Robert White, 
Teacher of the Mathematicks ; and the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Diary’ and ‘ Ladies’ Diary’ for the same 
year. These almanacs were all “ printed for the 
Company of Stationers, and sold by Robert Hors- 
field at their Hall in Ludgate Street.” Each one 
has the Government stamp on the title-page. 
According to Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ this 
company “ claimed the exclusive right of publish- 
ing almanacs until 1790, in virtue of letters patent 
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from James I. granting the privilege to them and | and affection. By consulting the ‘ Indices in Tra. 
to the two universities,” » & gicos Greecos,’ I find that yivac and 3 yvvac(with. 
a 7 out epithet) are used seventy-twotimes in Euripides, 
Woman: Lapy (7 S. ii. 461; iii. 10, 135, 170). | six times in Sophocles, and four times in A®schylus 
—Among the definitions of lady given by Johnson | (‘Agamemnon’ only). Out of these eighty-two 
is, “a word of complaisance used of women.” Now | uses I think none can be said to imply disrespect 
if the butcher, the baker, or candlestick-maker | or want of affection, though one or two (in the 
likes to speak of any one of his or any other man’s | ‘ Agamemnon,’ and addressed to Clytamnestra’) 
womenkind as a lady, pray let him, It pleases him. | may have a slightly reproachful tone. The com- 
Better still, it pleases the woman, and it amuses | parative frequency of the address in Euripides 
“superior” people. Notwithstanding Rochefou- | appears to me to be a proof that it was common 
cault’s dictum to the contrary, speech was given us| in actual conversation. I cannot doubt, there- 
to express our ideas; and though the butcher's | fore, that St. John by using yiévac implies that 
notions of what constitutes a lady may be erroneous, | Christ addressed his mother in the tenderest and 
yet that is no reason why others should be| most affectionate terms, M. H. P. 
offended; nay, rather they should have a better Se ee _ 
opinion of the man, for he has acquired something| Dr. Terror (7 &. ii. 507; iii. 55)—Your corre- 
of that higher breeding which teaches courtesy. spondent will find some information as to the late 
And if every shop-girl likes to be called a “ young Bishop Terrot, _with & portrait, in Crombie’s 
lady ” what does it matter ? Why destroy a fiction | “Modern Athenians’ (Edinburgh, A. & ¢ . Black, 
that is pleasing to many? ‘C'est Vimagina-| 1852). W. 8. D. 
r ? wos r “ H ; ” 
ore? said Napoleon, “ qui domine le monde. Charles Hughes Terrot, D.D., Bishop of Edin- 
e snobbish tendency to call every person in| , : 1s 
: ~ ‘ : burgh, was born at Cuddalore, in India, 1790 ; he 
petticoats a lady” is nothing to taking offence] ,. > : "9 : ’ 
bg ‘ as died in 1872. He was the only child of Capt, 
where none is intended, or to standing on dignity, Eli . .: 
. - - aaa ’ ias Terrot, H.M. 83rd Regiment, killed at the 
ignoring and wounding the sensibilities of those siewe of Bangalore. His mother was of Huauenct 
who, with an ideal before them “ of all that is per- | “°° °° © & : 7 a oo 
fect in” - : eg # extraction; her maiden name was Fonteneau. Capt, 
ect in” woman, are trying, according to their light, Eli: ’ ‘he 
; . jlias Terrot was the second son of Capt. Charles 
to rise from their dull commonplace surroundings Terrot di f th . Berwick 
to higher things H. G. GrirFinnoore errot, commandant of the garrison at Berwick- 
: shies , : upon-T weed and of the Royal Invalids, and “ Fire 


In this district among the common folk lady is | Master of His Majesty’s traine of Artillery in Ire- 
the term used when speaking slightingly of one of| land.” His mother was Elizabeth Pratt, who 
the fair sex, as “ A nice m’ lady she is!” Well- owned large fisheries at Berwick-upon-Tweed, now 
dressed women are ladies. “She looks the lady”; | totally destroyed by the building of a bridge across 
“She speaks like a lady.” The woman who is| the river. The Terrot family are descended from 
poverty-stricken, tattered, and torn is woman. The | Jean Charles de Terrot, seigneur, and Anne Gerard 
professional beggar-woman, or the gipsy women | 4¢ Puycherim, who left France during the persecu- 
who sell clothes-pegs, or others who get their living | tion of the Huguenots in 1685. Being of the 
by roving as petty traders and finding things that | “petite noblesse” of France, he was allowed at 
are not lost, have a peculiar and interesting mode | Once to enter King William’s army in the Regi- 
of addressing ladies of whom they beg or whom | ™ent Holstein, from which he passed into the 
they persuade to buy. “Do buy this, lady”; “Gi? | Regiment Camboin till 1689, in which year it was 
me han’sel this morn, lady”; “You'll want it| broken up. Not wishing to be recognized as a 
sure-ly, lady”; “‘ Thank you kindly, lady”; “Lord | Frenchman in the English army, he dropped the 
bless you, lady.” Once, after I bad given one of | title of ‘‘de,” which has not since been resumed. 
these a trifle, ‘God bless you, gentleman! May| The Terrot family was connected with those of 
gress alwis grow graen for you!” This I thought a Rochefoucault de Ponthieu, de Sailly, de Surgires, 
pretty sentiment. Tuos. Ratcuirre, | de Granger, &c. Capt. Elias Terrot’s eldest 

Worksop. brother was General Charles Terrot, of the Royal 
: Artillery. He served his country sixty years. 

In my previous note I endeavoured to show that! The Bishop of Edinburgh had a son, Charles 
woman was probably an entirely respectful form of | Terrot, colonel in H.M. 29th N.I. Regiment. He 
address in the judgment of the translators of our| died in 1876, having served from 1836 and gone 
Authorized Version, and I hoped that some one through the Indian Mutiny. He was attached to 
would have sent you a note on the use of yivat! different regiments as interpreter. A. M. T. 
in Greek. No one has done so, perhaps because | , , . 

: . : [From a lady, wife ofa cousin of Dr. Terrot ; sent by the 
every one is assumed to know it. It is, however, | Rey, E. MiyeR Banay, Scothorne Rectory, Lincoln. | 
safer to put on record the fact that St. John re- 
presented Christ’s address to His mother by a| Cartes Erskine, Lorp Justice CrerK (7" 
word almost always employed in Greek with respect | S. iii, 169).—As to query 1 of the series pro- 
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pounded by G. F. R. B., Lord Hailes’s ‘Senators 
of the College of Justice’ (Edinb., 1849), p. 513, 
has a biographical notice of Lord Tinwald, from 
which G. F. R. B. will find that he was, at the 
early age of twenty, elected a Regent of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Nov. 26,1700. The list of 
epitaphs in Greyfriars Churchyard would probably 
be worth searching for a record of his burial, since 
he died in Edinburgh. No portrait of Lord Tin- 
wald is given in Lord Hailes’s book, nor do I 
find mention of any in the short account of the 
Alva family in Anderson’s ‘Scottish Nation,’ 
G. F. R. B. might perhaps ascertain from the 
Earl of Rosslyn whether any portrait of the Lord 
Justice Clerk is known to exist. 
©. H, E. Carmicwagt. 

New University Club, 8.W. 

Oriain or Sayina (7 §. i. 70, 117, 176, 216; 
ii, 515).—The saying referred to is much older 
than the date of the quotation given at the last 
reference. It occurs in Thomas Middleton’s 
* Michaelmas Term,’ Act IIT. se. iv. :— 

“Rasy. Since the worst comes to the worst, I have those 
friends o' th’ city, I hope, that will not suffer me to lie for 
seven hundred pound.” 

The date of the play is 1607. 
F, C, Birkpeck Terry. 

Hucvenot Famivies (7™ §, iii. 89, 176).—We 
shall never vet anything like a complete list of the 
families of refugees wutil very much more time 
and labour have been bestowed upon the registers 
of the cities and towns in which they took up their | 
abode. The registers of St. Dunstan’s yield a} 
larger number of names than I expected to find, | 
considering that the parish is without the walls of | 
Canterbury, but the registers of the parishes within | 
the walls are far richer in foreign names. Although | 
the “strangers ” generally (I suppose) baptized their 
children in their own church, it was not uncommon 
to enter the baptism in the parish register, as in 
the following extract from St. Peter’s books: 
“1588, June 30, was baptized in the French 
Congregation John, s. of John Laynell.” Two 
other entries from these registers may be given 
here, both of which belony to the year 1590: 
“June 14, Jane, y* sonne of [sic] Charles Demiroy, 
a stranger.” —“ June 21, Josias, s. of Nicholas Pote, 
astranger.” Iwill finish with aquery. The name 
Vanhessenhoy, Van Hessenhoy, Hessenhoy, fre- 
quently occurs, but sometimes it terminates in g— 
Vanhessenhog. I know the difficulty there is at 
times in distinguishing y from gy. Which termi- | 
nation is correct ? J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 





‘Pickwick,’ First Epition (7 §. ii. 508; iii. 75, 
175).—In reply to Mr. Buanprorp, I am inclined, 
on further consideration and additional information, 
to think it impossible to decide as to a first edition 
from the frontispiece and title. The only safe 





| the other five errata. F. 








guide is the presence of the two Buss plates, 
which, I believe, were issued only in the earliest 
copies. I have two with the Buss plates and one 
with the Phiz. I know one of mine was taken in 
from the commencement, and has the green covers, 
I therefore spoke with confidence ; but the title 
and frontispiece having been issued with the last 
number, there is no means of proving from them 
which is really the first. J. B. Morris. 
Eastbourne. 


Let me thank my various informants. Perhaps 
the following remarks may interest them and other 
lovers of ‘ Pickwick.’ Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
have kindly told me that they believe that “ all 
the first issue of the parts and the first issue of the 
volume ” show two donkeys in the pound with Mr. 
Pickwick. My ‘‘ Phiz fecit” volume has the two 
donkeys, and as the age of the binding and the 
general appearance of the book point strongly to 
its not being a “ made up” copy, Lincline to agree 
with those who hold it to be one of the earlier 
issue, I should add that the plate at p. 434 (Mr. 
Pickwick sits for his portrait) is clearly taken from 
a copy in the parts, it having glue-marks along the 
outer edge of the back. A peculiarity in the 
volume is the fact that on p. 541 the erratum 
“George Yard, Lombard Street,” has been intro- 
duced into the text, though this is not the case with 


W. D.z 


Binpinc or Maaazines (7% §, iii. 86, 155).— 
I think Atrna’s suggestion is a good one, and 
might even be carried a step further. Besides a 
separate pagination for advertisments, it would be 
a good idea to carry on the numbering throughout 
the entire volume, so that the advertisments could 
be bound, say at the end—as in books—and the pag- 
ing would thus run on consecutively, This would 


| prevent the advertisments interfering with the main 


body of the volume, and would allow of their being 
bound up where it was thought advisable. Of 
course, in the case of small advertisement sheets 
which are issued with some periodicals, such as 


| Good Words, the Quiver, &c., I think they would 
| be best left out, as they would make a space 


between the pages when bound, and so let in the 
dust. toperT F, GarDINER. 


Castite Cary (7 §. iii. 129).—This name is 


| derived from the river Caer, or Carey, which rises 


close to where the said castle once stood, and 
formed the moat. This river Carey runs and gives 
names, from Carey, to Bab-Carey, Carey-Fitz-Paine, 
Lights-Carey, to Somerton, where the bridge cross- 
ing it is called Careys Bridge. It continues on to 
near Borough Bridge, where it joins other rivers, 
and goes to Bridgwater. Like many other rivers, 
it gives names to places—the Brue for Bruton, 
North and South Brewham, &c. The town of 
Castle Cary takes its name from the castle ; the 
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latter was the property and residence of the noble 
family of Carey, or Cary, Earls of Monmouth and 
lords of the manor on which the town now stands, 
It is difficult to discover the precise period at 
which it was relinquished by its noble occupants, 
but thus much is certain, that it was a place of no 
small importance in the ‘‘ Wars of the Roses,” 
during the troubled reign of Charles I. The last 
holder of the castle and manor of Carey was Lord 
Willoughby de Brook. His mother was Alice du 
Chesney, of Guernsey, heiress of the Fief le Compte, 
so named after the Percival-Lovels, Earls or Counts 
of Chester, who held it from Robert, the Con- 
queror’s father. ANTIQUARY. 


A great deal of correspondence concerning the 
Oarey family and the origin of Castle Cary has 
been going on for the last two or three months in 
the “ Local Notes and Queries” of the Western 
Chronicle (Yeovil). P, F. Rowse. 

Exeter. 

Lewis, in his ‘ Topographical Dictionary of Eng- 
land,’ states :— 

“ This place probably derived its name from an ancient 
castle originally belonging to a lord of the name of Carey, 
which was defended against King Stephen by its owner, 
Lord Lovell, one of whose descendants, having embraced 
the cause of the deposed monarch Richard I[., was dis- 
possessed of it by Henry VII. ; the site is still called the 
Camp.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The place-name of Castle Cary exists also as 
Kary, so the double form is no doubt a duplica- 
tion of Keir=Caer, for castle, from some old 
earthworks. The small stream on which it is 
situated is called the Cary, and has named Bab- 
Cary, Lytes-Carey, Cary-Fi'z-Paine, all, it may be 
assumed, subdivisions of the ancient manor. There 
is a Castle Cary in Stirlingshire, with a Roman fort. 
We also find Carey = Carew, with remains of a large 
castle, in Pembrokeshire. A. 


“Omnium GaTHERuM” (6 S, x. 449; 7" S. iii. 
98, 192).—I have just met with a variant of this 
expression which is much older than either of the 
passages above quoted. It oceurs in ‘The Petty 
Navy Royal, by Dr. Jobn Dee, 1577:— 

“ And who knoweth not, what danger it is, in time of 
great nevd, either to use all fresh water soldiers; or to 
be a fortnight in providing a little company of omni- 
gatharums, taken up on the sudden to serve at sea! ’— 
Arber's ‘ English Garner,’ vol. ii. pp. 62, 63, 

F. C. Birkpeck Terry. 


Wearine Hats in Cavurcn (7™ §. i. 189, 
251, 373, 458 ; ii. 272, 355; iii. 31, 134).—I am 
surprised that no one has come forward to deny 
Mr. Tew’'s sweeping assertion “that wearing hats 
in places of worship has never been practised 
generally by any denomination of Christians, saving 
that of the Quakers.” So many pictures and en- 


—_. 


gravings exist to prove the contrary, that I need 
only refer to one in my possession. It is contained 
in Richard Burton’s ‘Wars in England,’ &c., 
printed in 1684 (fifth edition), facing p. 18, and is 
a small woodcut representing the scene in the 
church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, on July 23, 1637, 
when Jenny Geddes threw her stool at the Dean, 
All the men, except the Dean in the pulpit, wear 
large broad-brimmed hate. 

The custom of removing the bat in churches is, 
I maintain, comparatively modern; and to judge by 
the instructions given in ‘The Rules of Civility,’ 
1675, it was the rule to wear the hat at dinner, 
even in the houses of ‘‘ persons of Quality,” and 
on many occasions where we now uncover. In the 
House of Commons the old custom survives, and 
members wear their hats as a matter of privilege, 
and only remove them formally on certain stated 
occasions. Water Hamitron. 

57, Gauden Road, Clapham. 


Mr. Tew says, with reference to the use of the 
mitre by the Bishop of Lincoln, “‘ Nor is there 
any authority for it in the canons or other formu- 
laries of the Anglican Chureb.” May I point out 
that the authority is to be found in the famous 
“ Ornaments Rubric ”? Se Ee Be 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


A Sat Ee (7 §. ii. 188, 217, 271),—This 
nautical expression is used in Ruggle’s play ‘Igno- 
ramus,’ 1630 :— 

The. Centum ait ad portum nautas hoc idem testaturos, 

Pyr. Video ex compacto agi. 

Cup. Hang him, Swabber; doth he grumble? If you 
love me, let me give him a salt eel, while I am in heart, 
—Actus LV, scena v. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Kart Bopmer (7™ §, iii. 228).—A Swiss. 
There is a large picture by him at Washington. 
D 


‘Dewitt: £& Pene’ (7 §, iii. 188).—The book 
about which M. Van Eys inquires is the well- 
known treatise by Cesare Beccaria ‘ Dei Delittie 
delle Pene’ (‘Oa Crimes and their Punishments’). 
Beccaria was born in Milan in 1738, and died in 
1794. The work was first published in 1764 in 
Genoa. In fifteen years it went through ten edi- 
tions, and is as well known in Italy as Blackstone's 
‘Commentaries’ are in our country. My copy is 
in small 12mo., published by Cazin in Paris in 
1786, minute but clear type. The subject is not so 
much on criminal law actually existing as on what 
it ought to be ; and the views of the author are 
enlightened beyond those of his age. That being 
the case, no surprise need be felt at the fact that 
its publication was prohibited in the republic of 
Venice. The langnage is clear, concise, and 
elegant, and, although criminal law is much im- 
proved since Beccaria’s time, and many reforms 





advocated by him have since been adopted, the 
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work may still be perused with much pleasure 
and profit. I do not know whether it has been 
translated into English, but from its celebrity I 
should suppose it may have been. M. H. R. 


This celebrated work by the Marquis Cesare 
Beccaria was first published in 1764, probably at 
Milan, in 12mo. Within eighteen months six 
editions were bought up, and it was computed in 
1812 that it had gone through fifty editions and 
translations. It was translated into French and 
into English in 1766, this latter containing a 
commentary attributed to Voltaire. Brunet, 
‘Manuel,’ i. 728, records several editions, the 
earliest of which was printed by Didot in 1780, 
and the latest at Milan in 1824. The last French 
translation which he gives is by Collin de Plancy, 
Paris, 1823. There are probably more recent 
Italian editions than the above. 

W. E. Buckvey. 

This is the title of a well-known work by the 
eminent jurist Beccaria. There are several editions 
in Italian, French, and English. One of the early 
French editions had some comments by Voltaire. 
This essay on ‘ Crimes and Punishments’ was one 
of the earliest arguments against the severity of 
the criminal codes a hundred years ago. Este. 


The author of ‘ Delitti e Pene’ was the Marquis 
Cesare Bonesana Beccaria, who was born at Milan 
in 1738 (according to Maunder, ‘ Treasury of Bio- 
graphy,’ in 1735) and died in 1793. That author 
says the ‘ Dei Delitte e delle Pene’ was published 
in 1764, but who was the publisher he does not 
say. I have two editions, one by Molini, Paris, 
1766 (the sixth); the other by Angelo Bonfanti, 
Milan, 1823. B. R. 


AvutHors oF Quotations Wantep (7* §. iii. 
189).— 

Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius. 

“ Ne e quovis ligno Mercurius fiat '’ is one of the pro- 
verbs in the ‘Adagia’ of Erasmus. But its history, as 
originally from the Greek, is thus given in a note of 
Andr, Schottus, quoted by Gaisford in his ‘ Parwmio- 
graphi Graci, p. 39, Ox., 1836:—“Illud adagium 
due ix mavrig EvAov “Lounge dv yévorro, quod a 
Pythagora primum profectum auctor est Apuleius 
*Apol,’”’ [t. ii. p. 499] The form “ non ex,” &c., occurs 
in Apuleius. Ep, MARSHALL, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Historic Towns.— Exeter, By Edward A. Freeman, 
D.C.L, LL.D,—Bristol. By the Rev. William Hunt, 
(Longmans & Co.) 

A TRIBUTE of acknowledgment to the position attained 

by London having been paid by the appearance of Mr, 

Loftie’s ‘ London ' as the first of the series of historic 

towns, the editors now give to the world the volumes for 

which they are severally responsible. That Dr. Freeman 
should choose Exeter is comprehensible enough to those 
who know how frequent mention this city finds in his 
works, and how often he employs for purpose of illustra- 





tion its character and history. His fondness for com- 
parisons between our cities and those of continental 
countries, and it may be added his insight into the indi- 
vidualizing and differentiating qualities of the various 
places, are well shown in the passage in which he ranks 
Exeter as head of its own shire, but never head of Eng- 
land or of Wessex, ‘‘ with Le Mans, Chartres, the Arver- 
nian Clermont,” and continues, “ as it does not rank at 
home with Canterbury and York, with Winchester and 
London, so it does not rank with primatial Lyons and 
Rheims, with kingly Arles and Bourges, or with Rouen 
and Poitiers, heads of duchies that were kingdoms all 
but in name.” The complement of these admirably de- 
fined distinctions must be sought in Dr. Freeman’s other 
works, Dr. Freeman’s treatment is interesting, as it 
shows the method in which it may fairly be assumed the 
series is to be conducted. The opening chapter is in 
part introductory to the series. It may at least be as- 
sumed that the interesting estimate of the relation or 
special characteristics of various English towns will not 
be repeated. Of the early history of Exeter little is to 
be said. Not until the Danish occupation of 878 is 
Exeter heard of in history. An interesting account is 
furnished of the fortunes of the city under Danish and 
Norman wars, the foundation of the monastery by 
ALthelstan, and that of the bishopric. From 1069 to 1225 
the church, city, and castle are jointly considered. Its 
connexion with the kingdom of England from 1231 to 
the arrival of William of Orange is treated of in three 
chapters, and eeparate chapters are then assigned 
municipal Exeter and ecclesiastical for about the same 
period, a final chapter dealing with modern Exeter. The 
whole is admirably executed. In municipal Exeter Dr, 
Freeman's method of treatment and his fine sense of 
proportion are perhaps shown to highest advantage. 
One or two points in this, as in other portions of his 
work, are likely to arouse opposition, but asa whole this 
portion is luminous, accurate, and convincing. 

In Bristol the Rev, Mr. Hunt has to deal with a town 
the chief importance of which is commercial, and which 
owes its greatness, before almost all other causes, to its 
situation. He opens, accordingly, with a long list of 
things which it is not. A trading town, however, may 
well illustrate the history of a trading country, and the 
civic character of Bristol has more, probably, that recalls 
the best days of Venice or Genoa than has that of any 
other English town. Mr, Hunt is careful in showing its 
connexion with the social revolution of the Middle Ages, 
and devotes a highly important chapter to the Black 
Death. By a special arrangement this chapter is repre- 
sentative. The migration from the country into Bristol 
in consequence of the loss by the Plague of half the 
population, the neglect of craft rules and consequent 
deterioration of production which ensued, are exemplified 
in other cities, As a representative English town of 
trade, however, Bristol is selected as the place under 
which these things may be fully exemplified. The trade 
of Bristol with the Ostmen of Ireland, with Aquitaine, 
and with North America is traced, and the relation of 
Bristol to the Irish towns is shown in some highly 
valuable pages. Both books are illustrated with maps 
and plans, 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, 
Edited by J. A. H. Murray. Part III, (Oxtord, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Amone scholars, and especially among philologists, the 

importance of the work that is being accomplished by 

Dr. Murray and his assistants is recognized, In the 

columns of ‘N. & Q.’ abundant testimony to the interest 

inspired is borne, and if in some rare cases information 
which the editor would have been glad to have secured 
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before the appearance of a word is given to the 
world afterwards, this cannot be attributed to the 
Philological Society or its editor, both of whom are 
anxious to incorporate in a work of monumental and 
national importance all the information in the possession 
of living scholars, The fact that the dictionary repre- 
senta the accumulated knowledge of many of the first 
seholars of the age is conceded. It is less generally 
known, however, that, besides appealing to the advanced 
student of English literature, who turns to it for the 
history of a word, and to the scientist, who can study 
the growth of scientific terminology, it is intended for 
the general reader, who will find *‘ the derivation and 
accepted pronunciation, the past history and present 
use of every word which may occur in his reading.” It 
seems worth while, indeed, to point out that discussion 
at present being conducted in ‘ N.& Q.’ might be avoided 
by a reference to the parts already published. As an 
example, take ‘A Banbury Saint,’ the references to 
which our readers can supply. Under the head “ Ban- 
bury” will be found most of the information that has 
been extracted. The town itself, we learn, was formerly 
noted for the number and zeal of its Puritan inhabitants, 
as it is now for its cakes, From Latimer’s reference to 
* their laws, ceremonies, and Banbury gloszes"’ to Mr. 
Sala’s “I did ever hate your sanctimonious Banbury- 
man,” a full account, missing only Leigh Hunt's trans- 
lation of the Banbury vent O profanum, is supplied. If 
this illustration from the previous part is taken, it is on 
account of its actuality as regards our columns, From 
the third part many words, such as, to name a few only, 
“ Bible,” “ Boat,’ “ Boot,’ “ Box,” can be mentioned, 
in which the information supplied is profoundly curious 
and interesting, An undertaking such as this, which 
is a national honour, deserves national support, The 
extent of a labour such as is undertaken is not easily 
realized. That the task of those concerned would be 
lightened by the demonstration of public interest on the 
part of scholars in general may be accepted. Some 
dill culty is, of course, experienced in turning to a work 
of reference which does not as yet cover the whole of two 
letters. Increasing encouragement to those concerned 
will probably be afforded with each succeeding number, 
as the temptation to refer will increase, The present 
part, which carries the alphabet from “ Batter” to the 
end of “ Bo,” contains nearly seven thousand words, 
the majority of which, as the editor points out, are “ of 
the native old English stock or of the accessions which 
this received from the kindred speech of the Norsemen,” 
The etymological portion has special interest. Words 
beginning with B include, as our columne attest, numer- 
ous puzzles, and many of them have baffled all etymo- 
logists. On these new light has been poured, The 
present part is, indeed, thoroughly representative of 
what is to be gained from the ‘ New Dictionary.” With 
a view of commending it to general reference, we have 
dwelt upon its general claims, devoting the more readily 
to the task the small portion of our columns that can 
be assigned to reviewing, since in other portions of our 
periodical the problems of highest value are constantly 
beaten out, and the voices of dissentients, or those ready 
to try conclusions with the editor, can make themselves 
heard, 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary. Vol, VI. Part I. 

sell & Co.) 

Tue first part of the sixth volume of the issue in volumes 
of the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary ’—not to be confused 
with a separate issue in parte—contains a portion of the 


(Cas- 





letter Q, the whole of K, and 8 so far as the derivatives | 


from “ Ship.” 
contain a large amount of varied information, the value 


Its eleven hundred and fifty columns | 


| 


of which may, perhaps, best be tested under such headg 
as “ Roll,” “Screw,” or “ Self.”’ Under heads of Latin 
words, however, a lugerent, class of information is sup- 
plied—see, for instance, the excellent account of “ Re. 
naissance *—whil e such illustrations as are applied to 
“ Sedan-chair,” ‘‘ Semaphore,” and to heraldic terms 
add greatly to the utility of the book for general readers, 
Book Prices Current, No.1  (Stock.) 
Ir this periodical is kept up, and supplemented bys 
six-monthly or an annual index, it will furnish a record 
of great use and interest to the bibliophile. As yet one 
part only—that for January—has reached us, It con- 
tains lists of prices obtained at the auction marts of 
Messrs. Christie, Messrs. Sotheby, Messrs. Puttick, 
and atasale at Cambridge. Names of purchasers are 
supplied, The book is, accordingly, not likely to be 
popular with second- hand booksellers. Its value depends 
wholly upon the index to be supplied, 


Tue March number of Le Livre opens with a singularly 
interesting paper upon Viollet-le-Duc as a viguettist, 
That the famous architect and author of the —_ Dic- 
tionary of French Architecture ’ ever undertook work of 
this class is not generally known. A number of com- 
mendably quaint designs, however, are reproduced from 
the ‘ Voyages l’ittoresques,’ from the encadrements of 
the texts, in which Viollet-le-Duc was the associate of 
Celestin Nanteuil, Théophile Fragonard, and othor 
artists, These designs give special interest to the num- 
ber. In the modern biblicgraphy an arraignment 
appears of an eminent English writer which we do not 
doubt is based upon misconception or error that will be 
removed, 

Mr. W. Hexsert Scort has reprinted from Eddowes’s 
Shrewsbury Journal his ‘ Old Time Stories : Shropshire 
Legends Retold.’ 


Potices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Heratpric (“Seal with Motto ‘ Diligentia et can- 
dore ’”’).—Not traceable in Papworth’s ‘ Ordinary,’ The 
coat looks like a Scotch one, and would almost seem to 
be a differenced coat of the name of Innes, if the mullets 
could be read as estoiles, But the crest is not the same 
as that of Innes of Blairtoun, whose coat is in other re- 
spects the nearest, though that might be for difference. 

E. L. BLexkrxsorp 
—See 6 246, 


(“Eixwy Baowicn Acirepa”’). 
8. ii 371; xii, 427, 521, especially the last 
reference, 

Key. Witu1Am Deane anv J. E. J. (“ Venetia Stan- 
deley *’).—This information was anticipated, See ante, 
», 209. 

” NOTICE. 

Editorial Saments ations should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Le ttere to“ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 





